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AN-AMERICAN BUILDERS 


‘High above the Panama-Pacific Exposition grounds, overlooking San Francisco Bay. The Meese & Gottfried Company, 
contractors to the exposition, have called upon their workmen to help prevent accidents: “We are now operating under 
the workmen's compensation law of the state of California. This law protects you to a limited degree financially only. 
; It will never pay you to get hurt. You get no recompense for pain or suffering as the law does not take these into 
at consideration. And disfigurement, though it may not bar you from future employment, might be for life! ... Any 
suggestions you may make for the improvement of or additions to safety devices will be appreciated.” 2m 
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Christmas Present Subscriptions 
Shop Early—Send them to us now 


Shop early—early in the month, is the slogan which The Survey 
has helped to make a by-word. We believe in our own pre- 
scription. To save our clerks from some of the eleventh hour 
Christmas rush, we make this offer until December 15 only. 


Your renewal for thirteen months and 


$4.50 


It is worth our while to give an extra month on your re- 
newal, which will run from any date to get your order early. 
Will you not co-operate with us? The order must reach our 
office by December 15 to get the benefit of this offer. 


A New Subscription for a friend - 


Christmas cards giving the name of the donor 
will be sent if asked for when ordering. 


Changes of address 
In accordance with a growing commercial practice, 


WESTERN OFFICE 
116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


TWO years’ study of payrolls and the 

work stories of a hundred thousand low- 
paid men and women in New York state 
were summarized at the hearings before 
the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission. A minimum wage law and 


vocational training were the chief sugges-' 


tions as tothe way out. Page 279. 


‘TWENTIETH century food problems, 

municipal home rule and the city man- 
ager development of commission govern- 
ment were leading topics at the annual 
meeting of the National Municipal League 
Page 280. 


A PERMANENT official Morals Com- 

mission has at last been established in 
Chicago along the lines recommended by 
the vice commission three years ago. 
The mayor’ S appointments are awaited with 
eager anticipation. Both official and unof- 
ficial Chicago seems well cured of the idea 
of a segregated district. Page 281. 


HE preliminary report of the Industrial 

Relations Commission announces few 
conclusions but includes a tensely ‘illumin- 
ating summary of the hearings—what em- 
ployers think of unions, what unions. think 
of employers, what the I. W. W. and the 
A. F. of L. think of each other, and what 
some spokesmen for the general public 
think is wrong with the lot of them. 
Page 284. 


AILY use on shipboard of a fever ther- 
mometer among immigrant children 

and prompt isolation at the first danger 
signal would save this country some 1,400 


cases of measles and scarlet fever which \ 


are yearly sent out to every part of the 
United States. Page 291. 


F all Pittsburgh’s clashing contrasts 

perhaps none is sharper than the kind 

of houses workmen and their. families must 

call home in the Soho district, page 293, 
and in Midland, page 296. 


CINCINNATI reports on the first one 

hundred cases under its widow’s pen-' 
sion law, administered largely by the pri- 
vate charities. The outstanding facts, here 
as elsewhere, are the youth of the fathers 
at death and the large proportion of widow- 
hood due to preventable causes. Page 289. 


MAYOR Mitchel has appointed a com- 

mittee of 79 on unemployment and 
relief, with Judge Gary as chairman. This 
is the first step in a program looking to- 
ward handling unemployment in a large 
and consecutive way in New York city. 
Page 281. 


HE case of the ship owners against the 

La Follette seamen’s bill—that it is 
drawn by amateurs and that it is a labor 
rather than a safety measure—put by an 
officer of the inland marine. Page 282. 


VARIOUS friends and critics of THE 

Survey take their pens in hand in re- 
gard to fire risks in department stores and 
the Industrial Relations Commission. Page 
303. 
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THE BELGIANS 


THE Survey gladly gives prom- 

inence to the following letter from a 

subscriber in Springfield, Mo., who 

wishes to remain anonymous. The con- 

tribution has been forwarded to the 
Belgian Relief Fund. : 

To tue Eprror: The gift of life 


4 CHRISTMAS GIFT OF LIFE TO 


through the coming winter to the dis- 


tressed Belgians is the finest gift which 
the peaceful households of our own land 
can give themselves. The gift of hus- 
band to wife, of wife to husband, of 
parent to child, of child to parent, and 
of friend to friend on the occasion of 
the great Christian festival will bring 
no joy when we reflect that every gift 
is perhaps the price of a life in starving 
Belgium. 

What greater satisfaction can be ours 

than the thought that the diversion of 
our money from the buying of indi- 
vidual gifts to the buying of one great 
gift from all America to the yearning 
mothers, the strong but helpless fathers, 
the children in want of the breath of 
“life in Belgium is the fit use of our re- 
sources in celebrating now the birth of 
Jesus? For Belgium would not be dy- 
ing today if the European world had not 
disregarded the wisdom of His teaching 
concerning the way to life. And per- 
haps a Christmas gift from this land of 
peace and good will may do somewhat 
toward recalling each warring people to 
that abundant life which the Christ em- 
bodies. 

We talked it over last night in our 
own middle class American home. We 
have agreed to make our gifts to one 
another the lives of Belgians. It was a 
little hard for the girl, for she gives up 
a wooden doll; but better that than for a 
live little girl with wooden shoes to die. 
It was harder still for the boy, because 
he gives up a long-desired goat, about 
which his childish imagination had wov- 
en blissfully. The wife and mother 
gives up a _ carpet-sweeper needed to 
save her scanty strength. But all of us 
realize that the possession of these 
things would give us pain, when we 
should think that our possessing them al- 
lowed the snuffing out of our fellows 
across the sea. 
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May I suggest that Tar Survey in- 
itiate an effort to bring this mode of 
celebrating Christmas into all American 
homes? Perhaps the social servants 
connected with your work can bring this 
idea to the attention of those eminent 
persons whose word would give nation- 
wide effectiveness to it. Thus a mes- 
sage urging this, if it should come from 
the apostle of peace and good-will at the 
head of our Department of State, or one 
from the great head of our nation him- 
self would do much toward pointing the 
way for us all. 

I enclose $10. This represents the 
Christmas giving to one another in our 
home. Will you see that its worth in 
food reaches a helpless father and moth- 
er and their little children on the battle- 
field of western Europe? 

What the girl says: I am going to 
give up the presents to me from the 
family, because I want to send a barrel 
of flour to the poor little children of 
Belgium. 

What the boy says: The little Bel- 
gian boys and girls are starving and I 
am going to give up my goat for Christ- 


mas. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Minor in the New York Evening World 
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HE WAGES OF 100,000 NEW 
YORKERS 


ONLY THE kernel of the evi- 
dence which the New York State Fac- 
tory Investigating Commission has ob- 
tained upon low wages in unorganized 
trades was presented at the preliminary 
hearings of the commission on the wage 
problem held in New York city Decem- 
ber 1 and 2. But this kernel, sorted from 
the mass of material which the commis- 
sion has collected during its two years’ 
study of wages in the state, showed that 
50,000 men and women in four trades 
alone in New York state are earning 
under $8 a week; that out of 15,000 
female employes in industrial lines in 
New York city, 8,000 received less than 
$5.50 a week during the busy season last 
year; that 53 per cent of the women 
in the large New York city department 
stores earn less than $8 a week and that 
it takes one of these women twenty 
years to reach a maximum of $15. 


The figures given by Howard B. 
Woolston, director of the investigation, 
disclosed that out of a total of 104,000 
wage-earners investigated, one-eighth re- 
ceive less than $5 a week, one-third less 
than $7, two-thirds $10 or less, and only 
one-sixth $15 or more. These figures 
were secured from the pay-rolls of 580 
stores and factories throughout the state. 

Average earnings in these lines are 
still lower, Dr. Woolston pointed out, be- 
cause of slack work and _ disability, 
His testimony on this point was later 


amplified by that of Irene Osgood 
Andrews of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, who de- 


clared that out of 1,063 women rate— 
workers in the better candy factories of 
New York city 89 per cent had weekly 
earnings averaging for a year less than 
their given wage. In regard to depart- 
ment stores, Mrs. Andrews quoted one 
New York city establishment with an 
average pay-roll of 3,750 employes which 
added during the year 12,759 people and 
dropped 10,382. 

Of 1,300 female employes interviewed 
regarding residence, 65 per cent were 
with their families, 19 per cent with 
friends or relatives and only 16 per cent 
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were living independently. Of 313 
women living at home, 74 per cent turn- 
ed all their wages into the family stock- 
ing. Twenty-one per cent paid “board” 
of from $2 to $8, and only 5 per cent 
could spend as they chose. 


From this composite background of 
figures and percentages, Esther Packard 
and Marie S. Orenstein, special investi- 
gators of the commission, later untangled 
the stories of individual girls. The 74 
per cent of women contributing to family 
incomes lived and suffered as the 
Polish factory girl who replied to the 
question of what she did evenings, “Oh, 
I just sit at home and worry about what 
will become of the family if I can’t earn 
more than $5 a week.” 


While the number of girls investi- 
gated by Miss Packard and Mrs. Oren- 
stein was not large enough for statistical 
conclusions, it was large enough to 
illumine the wage data already collected. 
About 300 girls and women, living in 
the large cities all over'the state, were 
interviewed and the account of their ex- 
penditures carefully tabulated. “The 
fact most strikingly brought out by this 
study,” said Miss Packard, “is that on 
less than a living wage, one or another 
item essential to every normal person’s 
budget is reduced to a minimum or drop- 
ped entirely.” 


Just as the commission skimmed only 
the surface of the investigation at these 
preliminary hearings, so it did not offer 
a panacea. At the first meeting several 
speakers discussed the opportunities for 
vocational education and the value of 
vocational training, but it was clearly 
indicated that a rise in wages through 
a system of industrial education was 
tardy and uncertain. 


A surer and quick way of increasing 
earnings through a minimum wage law, 
was urged by Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, who spoke on 
wages in the millinery trade, by Irene 
Osgood Andrews and by Dr. Woolston. 
To raise to a minimum wage of $9 a 
week the wages of 5,248 women eighteen 
years and over employed in the stock 
and sales departments of seventeen large 
department stores in New York city, 
would take, said Dr. Woolston, a total 
expenditure of $11,000 a week. But it 
would add only 5.16 per cent to the pay- 
roll of these stores while increasing the 
income of those affected 30 per cent 
($2.10 for each person). 


In the trades studied, three-fifths of 
the workers are women and girls and 
30 per cent of all are foreigners. “In 
such trades,’ said Dr. Woolston, sum- 
ming up, “wages are largely dependent 
upon the skill and initiative of the indi- 
vidual worker. To the minds of many 
persons, to allow an inexperienced work- 
er to accept less than a living wage after 
a reasonable time spent in learning a 
trade, is a doubtful policy.” 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CITY 


SocIAL ASPECTS of municipal 
problems were much to the fore at the 
Baltimore meeting of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, November 18-21. Ad- 
dresses by Jane Addams, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Mrs. Charles A. Beard, Frances 
A. Kellor, and Prof. Clyde L. King, all 
threw emphasis along this line. Mrs. 
Kelley dwelt upon the necessity for as- 
certaining the exact facts with regard 
to child life in the cities, recounting her 
difficulties in finding out definitely how 
many children died in New York and 
the causes of their deaths. Miss Kellor 
dealt with the problem of unemployment, 
and outlined a program for cities to 
adopt. 

Professor King, as chairman of a 
committee of five, presented a compre- 
hensive report on The Relation of 
the City and Its Food Supply. The 
report pointed out that the relation 
of the twentieth century city to its 
food supply differs in practically every 
prime essential from the relation of 
the nineteenth century village to its 
food supply. The marvelous develop- 
ment of trans-continental and oceanic 
freight facilities has made the world the 
city’s garden patch and the sea its har- 
bor. The development of cold storage 
and warehouse facilities has placed the 
city nearer to the farm a thousand miles 
away than was the farm within sight 
of the city’s building a sealer. of a cen- 
tury ago. 

The basic elements in a city program 
for lower food costs were thus classified 
by the committee: Securing standard 
grades of produce on the farm at the 
time of shipment; transporting that pro- 
duce from the farmer’s gate to the city 
retailer or consumer, and minimizing 
distribution costs within the city. 

The immediate need of every city of 
the country was declared to be a market 


Brooklyn Eagle 


““ABLE-BODIED MEN BETWEEN 
OF 18 AND 45” 
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division to develop 


policies, hunting out the 


in and rendering assistance to farmer, 


country buyer, wholesale receiver, job- — 


sustained market |) 
weaker and | | 
more costly places in the city’s distri- ~ 
bution system, securing efficiency there- 


ber, retailer, “and consumer in securing | 
food products at minimum cost with a | 
maximum amount of directness as wi eit 


as quality and quantity. 


Municipal home rule came in for much: 


attention. The development of senti- 
ment for it was outlined in the address 
of the president, William Dudley Foulke, 


on The Evolution in Charter Making. 4 


Tracing the progress since the original 
“municipal program” was published by 


the league in 1900, he discussed the | 


significance of the growth of the com- 


‘mission form of government and of its 


later manifestation, the commission-man- 
ager plan; of the increased interest in 
all that relates to giving the city the 
right to fashion its own municipal poli- 
cies, and especially the interest in muni- 


cipal experts, a subject which was han- 


dled by President Lowell ina way which 
greatly impressed all who were fortun- 
ate enough to hear him. 

The secretary, Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, in his report cited many fresh evi- 
dences of the adoption of a home rule 
policy for cities, and prophesied that the 
policy would soon become established. 
The influence of the war on American 
municipal life he felt to be much less 
than was reasonably anticipated. But 
he said there is - increasing conviction 
that social and civic problems of great 
magnitude will follow in the footsteps of 
the war. 

One day was devoted to a discussion 
of the report of the Committee on 


Municipal Program. Four sections were. 


taken up—the council, the city manager, 
the civil service and the constitutional 
amendment. The committée is unanim- 
ously in favor of the city manager plan 
and advocates the utilization of ex- 
perts in municipal affairs. It also re- 
ported in favor of small councils elected 
at large in cities of moderate size. The 
constitutional amendment which the 
committee recommended provided for 
municipal home rule. 

The attendance was unusually repre- 
sentative of all sections of the country. 
One of the rousing addresses was dy 
John M. Eshleman of California, who 
told of efforts in various cities of the 
state beyond the regulation of public 
utilities toward the development of so- 
cial welfare plans affecting every man, 
woman and child. 

While informal in nature the confer- 
ences of civic secretaries were especially 
valuable, getting down to concrete meth- 
ods of organizing effort. 

William Dudley Foulke of Richmond, 
Ind., was re-elected president; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff of Philadelphia, secre- 


tary, and George Burnham, Jr., of Phila- — 


delphia, treasurer. 
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: OMMITTEE TO DEAL WITH UN- 
EMPLOYMENT 


° 
Mayor MitTcHEL’s appointment 


last week of Elbert H. Gary, chairman 


of the Board of Directors of the United 


‘States Steel Corporation, as chairman 
of a committee on unemployment and 
‘relief in New York city, brings to a 
head a vigorous plan for dealing with 
these problems the coming winter. It 


_ forms, moreover, the first step in a long 
range program for handling unemploy- 
ment in New York city which has been 


drafted by Henry Bruere, city cham- 
berlain, as a result of informal confer- 
ences running back to midsummer. Of 
this program Mr. Bruere says: 


_ “The major element of it is the plan 
for dealing with the problem not as a 
‘problem of relief but as a 
problem for consideration and action by 
those who are the dominant forces in 
our American industrial life.” 


In his letter to Judge Gary, the mayor 


said, in regard to unemployment: “We 
are not facing a crisis. We are face to 
face with a great and persistent prob- 
lem.” , 


A notable feature of the strong com- 
mittee named is that it includes among 
its four-score members the heads of the 
leading relief organizations and other 
social workers as well as bankers, clergy- 
men, labor leaders, both men and women, 
railroad presidents, and state and city 
officials. 


The two largest societies for organiz- 
ing charity in New York city, the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor and the Charity Organization 
Society, report large increases in the 
number of applications for help. The 
former added 883 families to its list in 
November as against 579 for the same 
month last year—an increase of 52 per 
cent. The Charity Organization So- 
ciety reports 943 new families as against 
606, an increase of 55 per cent. 


PERMANENT MORALS COMMISSION FOR CHICAGO 
—By GRAHAM TAYLOR 


AT THE CLOSE of a midnight 


session, after a divisive discussion over ° 


the increase of the Police Department 


demanded by the increase of crime, the - 


City Council of Chicago enacted: the 
ordinance creating the Morals Commis- 
sion, which was recommended by the 
Vice Commission nearly four years ago. 


The body of authentic facts then re- 
ported could not be ignored cr sup- 
pressed. In cumulative sequence there 
followed the discipline of the police 
force by the dismissal of 150 officers 
for “inefficiency” in failing to enforce 
the most drastic orders for the regula- 
tion of the red light district that had ever 
been issued; the reorganization of the 
police department, including the.-office 
of a second deputy superintendent of 
police, to be filled by a civilian under 
civil service appointment, charged with 
the inspection and regulation of morals; 
the Otis injunction case, by which com- 
mercialized vice is said to have met its 
Appomattox, as subject to be enjoined 
by any judge without resort to the prose- 
cuting attorney, police or mayor; the 
sudden closing ofall the extensive red 
light districts by the states attorney and 
the prevention of the reopening of their 


_ resorts by the police. 


At last, after being officially ignored 
nearly four years, the recommendations 
of the Vice Commission were referred 
by the City Council to its committee on 
public health for advice as to what 
should be done with them. This refer- 
ence was made on the motion of Alder- 
man Charles E. Merriam. Public hear- 
ings have been held weekly by the com- 
mittee for the past two months, in which 
lively participation has been taken by 
members of the former Vice Commis- 


sion, by many women’s organizations, 
and by the United Societies for Local 
Self Government, vigilantly on guard 
against any infringement of personal 
liberty in the conduct of legitimate 
amusements. 


Although, as originally drafted, the 
ordinance for the creation of a Morals 
Commission was opposed by the com- 
missioner of health, the general superin- 
tendent of police, the second deputy and 
the corporation counsel as dividing the 
responsibility devolving upon their of- 
fices, these officials readily agreed to 
redraft the ordinance in consultation 
with members of the Vice Commission. 
In view of the fact that the segregated 
district had been abolished and the 
civilian second deputy with his inspec- 
tors had been effectively suppressing 
the scattered disorderly resorts, the 
prosecuting function of the Morals 
Commission was eliminated from the re- 
vised ordinance. 


Although the function of the com- 
mission was left advisory, its real au- 
thority remains perhaps in a more 
formidable form. The five commission- 
ers, to be appointed by the mayor with 
the approval of the City Council, are to 
consist of the commissioner of health 
ex-officio, a physician of good standing, 
and three other citizens, none to receive 
compensation. A salaried secretary and 
such clerical and other assistants as the 
City Council shall determine are to be 
appointed under the civil service law. 

The duties of the commission are, in 
brief, to study all phases of sexual im- 
morality, their causes and effects and 
the conditions or practices which tend 
to promote or restrict them; to study 
the measures necessary to secure physi- 
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cal and moral rehabilitation of prosti- 
tutes, the prevention of prostitution and 
of venereal disease and of the legal 
action necessary for the suppression of 
disorderly houses in Chicago and within 
three miles of its boundaries; to advise 
the prosecuting attorney and the police 
of the results of its investigations and 
of any violations of law; from time to 
time to report to the mayor and the City 
Council and to recommend new legisla- 
tion. It is specifically provided that 
nothing in the ordinance shall relieve 
the police or the prosecuting attorney 
of any duties now imposed upon them 
by law, and that all city departments 
shall co-operate in supplying the com- 
mission information and statistics. 

The ordinance as thus revised was. 
unanimously recommended by the com- 
mittee on public health for passage by 
the City Council, and on the motion and 
second of two aldermen, who had hither- 
to opposed all such legislation. The only 
Opposition apparently left to be over- 
come was that of the United Societies 
for Local Self Government, whose offi- 
cials objected to the appointment of 
commissions in general and to this one 
in particular, both at the public hearings 
and in a letter addressed to each alder- 
man. After a conference with members 
of the Vice Commission these officials 
withdrew their opposition to the Morals 
Commission as due to misunderstanding, 
in a communication to the City Council 
which, while maintaining their objection 
to commissions, “found no reason for 
further opposition to the ordinance in its 
present form,” and ended with the 
declaration that “the United Societies 
are just as much interested in the moral 
welfare of the city, as any other body 
of citizens, and will at all times help, 
and never hinder, the moral improve- 
ment of the city.” 

The importance of transforming the 
opposition of “these societies into co- 
operation with the Morals Commission 
and other agencies for the suppression 
of vice may be estimated by these facts. 
There are 926 societies united in this 
federation, including 146 women’s or- 
ganizations having 50,000 members, ag- 
gregating a total membership of 205,- 
000 and representing all the nationalities 
and languages constituting Chicago’s 
cosmopolitan population. The constitu- 
ent societies are organized for athletics, 
singing, fraternal and benevolent pur- 
poses, and for conserving their racial 
and national heritage. The United So- 
cieties stand for “local option in regard 
to the legal observance of the weekly 
day of rest and the proper regulation 
of social or popular recreations and 
amusements.” 

With the sudden disappearance of this 
last and most formidable opposition, the 
City Council, without debate and with- 
out a dissenting vote, adopted the ordi- 
nance. Thus Chicago has created a 
Morals Commission, permanently and 
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officially established, for the continuous 
study, suppression and prevention of 
vice, and the rehabilitation of its victims. 
The appointment of the commissioners 
by the mayor is awaited with much pub- 
lic interest, as it will require men and 
women of the highest character and 
capacity effectively to initiate the diffi- 
cult work of the commission. Mayor 
Harrison’s open disavowal of his former 
policy of segregating vice and his manly 
admission of the failure of that policy 
in Chicago and everywhere else, gives 
assurance of his support of the Morals 


Commission and of his appointment of 
persons qualified to fulfill its high pur- 
pose. : 

Other recommendations - of the Vice 
Commission are being earnestly discus- 
sed at public hearings and favorably 
considered by the City Council’s com- 
mittee on public health. Its approval of 
the proposal for the erection of a house 
of shelter for the custody and care of 
girls and women brought» before the 
Morals Court has already been given 
and awaits the immediate action of the 
council. 


SEAMEN’S BILL—By an “Officer of the Inland Marine” 


()'s NATURAL WATERWAYS AND THE LA FOLLETTE 


[A rejoinder by Andrew Furuseth, president of the Seamen's Union, will be pub- 
lished in next week's issue.) 


Is If NOT IMPORTANT that the 
specifications of requirements and de- 
vices for safety on board ship and the 


detailing of men to operate the safety 


devices should be drawn and arranged 
by men of technical skill and wide ex- 
perience? Is such serious work a prop- 
er field for amateurs? Do people im- 
agine that they can formulate a panacea 
for all the ills of the sea by an act of 
Congress? 

Safety—yes, by all means safety, but 
who shall be the judge of the safety 
provisions ? 

A large number of American lines 
have never lost a passenger in their his- 
tory out of the millions carried, but it 
was not easy nor was it accident. The 
prevention of accidents is the great 
study and aim of marine operators, but 
there is a human element in the ma- 
chinery of water-borne transportation 
that is liable to err in judgment. 

In spite of all our marine has to con- 
tend with, the record of the millions of 
passengers carried under our flag is a 
record hard to match in any other 
method of transportation and in any 
other part of the world, both as to safety, 
comfort, and economic service. 

Naval architecture is one of the most 
intricate and exacting of all the sciences. 
It has slowly developed through the 
centuries, and the present time shows the 
science at the highest mark of efficiency, 
volume, and safety which it ever has at- 
tained. It is also a fact that the last 
decade has seen greater advances in the 
science than probably any other decade 
in history, eclipsing even the installation 
of steam engines or the change from 
wooden hulls to iron hulls. The Ameri- 
can marine has kept pace with the rest 
of the world in its coastwise trade and 
exceeds all others in its inland marine. 
And the end is not yet—provided the 
merchant marine is allowed to continue 
and not be crushed by unworkable and 
unsafe laws. Our foreign marine, of 
course, is not being considered here for 
the reason that it is negligible and must 
remain so during the existence of our 
present navigation laws. 


The La Follette seamen’s bill was not 
drawn by naval architects or skilled en- 
gineers and navigators but, as Senator 
La Follette says himself, he was ad- 
vised by a man who nineteen years ago 
was a seaman (deck hand) and who has 
since been in attendance at Congress as 
a lobbyist and union organizer. 

This seamen’s bill is purely a sea- 
men’s bill. Its purpose is to mobilize 
seamen into a close .organization in- 
creasing greatly their number through 
government aid. It was drawn largely 
by seamen, not officers or operators or 
technical men, but by an ex-deck hand. 
Senator La Follette admitted that he was 
not personally versed in marine affairs, 
and that his advisor was the president 
of the seamen’s union, whom he said he 
had talked to almost every Sunday for 
four years, and who, he said further, 
had been in attendance at the Senate for 
nineteen years. 

Such few safety measures as are in- 
corporated in the bill are of the nature 
of a sugar coating to cover the true 
purpose and to make the legislator and 
public swallow the seamen’s bill more 
easily. As to the modicum of safety re- 
quirements in the bill, as it was juggled 
through the Senate, let the reader, if he 
is familiar with operating vessels, judge 
for himself, and if he is not familiar 
with such affairs let him, before form- 
ing an opinion, ask some naval archi- 
tect or officer of the merchant marine. 

The greater part of the La Follette 
bill has been on the statute books for a 
long time. The additions that have been 
made are for the most part, housekeep- 
ing measures, such as feeding, sleeping, 
and paying the crews. The most radic- 
al part is requiring 100 per cent of life- 
boat capacity for all on board on lakes, 
bays and sounds, with at least two sea- 
men in each boat who have had three 
years’ experience on deck at sea, instead 
of the men regularly employed. At first 
glance this looks reasonable and right 
to a layman, but is it? Exception is 
made for “small lakes where the line of 
travel pursued is at no point more than 
3% miles from land,” but otherwise, the 


La Follette bill would prevent our flag} 
from crossing the harbor line by a great 


mass of our marine. 

It makes the same requirements for a 
boat going down the Bay of New York 
that it does for a boat crossing the At- 
lantic. Should this be so? Does any- 
one who can read imagine that any in- 
land service could live under such con- 
ditions? The experienced seamen re- 


“quired (two at least for each life-boat) 


must be added to present crews which 
are all sufficient to operate the boats, 
so that all these idle hands will have to 
do is to wait for an accident. Firemen, 
stewards, and other useful hands about 
the ship cannot qualify under the sea- 
men’s (La Follette) bill to man life- 
boats, ne-matter how well qualified they 
maybe in fact. 

The International Conference on 
Safety at Sea, held last winter at Lon- 
don, made up, as its name indicates, of 
representative technical men of the 
maritime nations, upset, in a large meas- 
ure, many of the amateurish vagaries of 
the La Follette bill. The findings of 
that conference have been the basis, in 
a large way, of the Alexander bill in 
the House, which meets the Senate bill 
on this subject. 

If the La Follette bill had been a law, 
it would not have saved the Volturno 
passengers or those on the Empress of 
Ireland or on the Monroe. In the first 
case, there was an abundance of the 
ablest of men and boats but the hazard 
of the condition was, at times, such as to 
prevent rescue work as the more boats 
that were launched in the height of the 
gale, the more lives would have been 
lost. As it was, if the Volturno had not 
launched any boats more people would 
have been saved. With the two later 
disasters, added crew would have meant 
added loss of life as both ships were 
struck in such vital places that they 
careened and sank before the launching 
of life-boats was possible. The more 
life-boats carried on the upper works of 
certain classes of ships, the less stable 
they are when punctured in a vital place. 

Some spirit of fairness to our mer- 
chant marine and some attitude of con- 
sideration for the earnest men in Con- 
gress and out of Congress who are try- 
ing to upbuild the industry has developed 
since the outbreak of the European war. 
It has been shown, however, that, al- 
though the government advances the 
right of free purchase of foreign ships 
and waives the requirements of Ameri- 
can officering, etc., capital is still not at- 
tracted to investment in American ships, 
other than to those previously American 
owned but flying foreign flags. Capital 
looks- for future security as well as re- 
turns on investments. It is timid and it 
has many alluring invitations. Capital 
cannot be expected to come into our mer- 
chant marine until it can see its way 
clear to some attractive return and for 
some security which is equivalent to 


eee 


j 
¥ 


| tising. 
| wonderful opportunity for extending our 
| marine but its records are not encour- 
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_ that offered in other fields of investment. 


The Panama Canal is now open for 
business. It has had world-wide adver- 
It, unquestionably, opens up 


aging. If the European war had not 
started, the canal, undoubtedly, would 
have enjoyed a large traffic, as Germany, 
England, and other commercial nations 
were ready to operate a large number 
of ships through it. Now, however, the 


| United States is again humbled before 


the world. We have a canal to use and 
no marine to use it. We have goods to 
ship and refugees to bring from Europe 
and few available ships. 

Will the enactment of such a crush- 
ing and unsafe law help matters in any 
way? I quote from a letter on this sub- 
ject by one of the marine associations 
which says: 


“We endorse all reasonable measures 
that make for real safety, but we can- 
not endorse bearing the burden and care 
for the safety of passengers under un- 
safe laws. Under the seamen’s bill, as 
proposed, discipline will be degraded 
and discipline is almost as necessary as 
is a rudder. We welcome rigid inspec- 
tion by technical government men of our 
boats, equipment, and crews and of our 


fs ability in drills and service. Almost all 


of our inland passenger business is a 
summer business, or from May 15 to 
October 15. I believe on this account 
that the Great Lakes should be classed 
with bays and sounds in life-boat equip- 
ment between these dates. Our officers 
and crews are generally content with ex- 
isting conditions; therefore, I believe 
that question of watches and keep should 
be left as at present, as outside of the 
labor agitators there'is very little or no 
trouble. I trust confidently that the 


conference will eliminate the unneces- 
sary, the impossible, and the class legis- 
lation and give us a sane, helpful, work- 


able bill that will buoy up rather than 
sink our floating industries, build up our 
shipyards and give employment to tens 
of thousands instead of thousands of 
men. 

“T cannot believe that the members of 
the committee understand that the aver- 
age capacity of life-boats at present used 
on the Great Lakes and inland waters 
averages less than 20 persons, and that 
the rafts average between 10 and 20 
persons.” 


Small rafts have a great advantage 
of being easily lifted overboard by any- 
one, but as rafts are not intended for 
serious navigation, the requiring of a 
crew of four persons on the raft, espe- 
cially a small one, seems to be too ab- 
surd for practical men to consider. 

If a commission could be appointed 
by the government with power to re- 
view our navigation laws and to pass on 
proposed legislation, it would seem the 
part of wisdom to have our marine af- 
fairs treated in such a way. Let this 
commission be made up of the best ma- 
rine brains in the country: the best naval 
architect, the best marine engineer, the 
most intelligent navigating officers, both 
on the ocean and on inland waters, the 
most successful steamboat opcrators. 
Then let this commission, in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce 
—formulate rigid but intelligent prac- 
ticable rules for each of the varied 
classes of our varied marine and give 
the country a new start on a sound basis, 
so that the ship-owner or the investor 
might feel that there was some security 
behind his venture, and an entirely dif- 
ferent complexion would be placed on 
our marine affairs. Who can_ possibly 
object to having technical men, who are 
trained in this matter, formulate and re- 
view our laws rather than to have ama- 
teurs and untrained men who admit 
themselves that their knowledge of pres- 


All a-dazzle on a gun; 


Ah, well,— 


ent, actual conditions is limited to hear- 
say? 

The inexorable rule of our coastwise 
and inland marine is that they cannot 
raise their rates and meet rail competi- 
tion and they cannot reduce them and 
live, 

THE SuRvEy has commented on the 
La Follette bill from various angles, but 
it seems only fair that the marine in- 
dustries should have a hearing as no one 
on earth has more at stake, either in 
reputation or finance or life itself, than 
they have. The water-borne traffic of 
the world is now greater than at any 
other period in its history, and the con- 
ditions, especially of our inland marine. 
show a marvelous record for safety. 
Our country is striving to open up new 
waterways and it should be done. Ger- 
many has had a marine league, number- 
ing hundreds of thousands, and their 
united support has built up the German 
marine. ; 

That is what this country needs very 
much more than it needs adverse criti- 
cism by writers who deal with half 
truths, and who, almost invariably, are 
not intimately acquainted with marine 
affairs. 

Our inland marine is of tremendous 
and growing importance to our country, 
not only as a carrying agency but as a 
rate regulator for railroads. Our natur- 
al waterways are so magnificent that we 
cannot afford in any way to restrict their 
full usefulness, either as purveyors to 
the health and pleasure of our people or 
to their more serious use as economic 
transportation agencies. Their variety 
is probably greater than in any other 
country, so a uniform law or inelastic 
rules cannot be made to serve all classes. 

However, to many people a boat is a 
boat, whether in the raging forties or 
on the raging canal, and that is where 
the danger-of unscientific laws arises. 


IS heart has heard the drum 
With its ‘‘Come, come, come!’’ 
And the bugle with its ‘‘Follow, follow me!’’ 
His eyes have caught the sun 


He has gone where the blood stains be. 


And he doesn’t know the reason for it all— 

But not to go is treason when they call, 

The wild and wicked drum, with its ‘‘Come, come, come!’’ 
And the sun upon the bayonets, and all. 


Perhaps there’s reason in it, who ean tell? 
The country needs its men 

For the chisel, pick, and pen. 

We had trained him year on year. 

Drums are easy things to hear. 


His heart has heard the drum 
With its ‘‘Come, come, come!’’ 
And the bugle with its ‘‘Follow, follow me!”’ 
Just another grave, that’s all— 
But he answered to the call— 
And everything is quite as it should be. 


LU 


UMMING UP OUR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS : 


INDUSTRY 


THE 


COMMISSION’S PRELIMINARY REPORT 


THE PRELIMINARY report to Con- 
gress of the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations, which was 
given out on December 7, is the first 
public statement regarding its work that 
has been made by the commission since 
its organization in October, 1913. Few 
conclusions are announced in this re- 
port, for the commission is not through 
gathering data upon which to base con- 
clusions. 

The greater amount of space is given 
to a résumé of the testimony in the 
public hearings, beginning in Washing- 
ton in April dnd ending in Los Angeles 
in ‘September, which have been inter- 
preted in this series of reports in Tue 
Survey. The testimony of employers 
and of employes regarding the causes 
of industrial unrest is analyzed, and 
the respective causes given are boiled 
down into succinct declarations. 

The first cause given in each list is 
“normal and healthy desire for better 
living conditions.” Unemployment is 
another cause of unrest on which both 
employer and employe agree, but after 
that the two columns diverge, including, 
in the employers’ list grafting labor 
leaders, agitators, violence in strikes, 
“misinformation in newspapers,” “med- 
dlesome and burdensome legislation” 
and in the employes’ list low wages, 
long hours, and insanitary conditions, 
unjust distribution, prejudiced police 
and courts, suppression of unionism, 
blacklisting, suppression of free speech. 

Eighteen distinct criticisms or charges 
against labor unions are listed as from 
the testimony’ of employers, and seven 
specific points against the A. TF. of L. 
type of union are quoted from the tes- 
timony of I. W. W. witnesses. Even- 
ing up the score are twenty-one charges 
on the part of union leaders against em- 
ployers’ associations. 

The report states that there was al- 
most universal condemnation of com- 
pulsory arbitration but general approval 
of mediation in industrial. disputes. 
“There was practically unanimous agree- 
ment among the witnesses,’ says the 
report, “that the formation of a federal 
commission of mediation and concilia- 
tion, composed of representative em- 
ployers and employes, would be a de- 
sirable step toward the establishment of 
industrial peace and the protection of 
the nation from the damage resulting 
from protracted strikes and lockouts; 
with which the individual states seem 
incapable of dealing.” 

There was equal unanimity in favor- 


ing a national system of labor ex- 


changes, 
ment. 
While in general no conclusions are 
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as a remedy for unemploy- 


Probing the 


Causes of Unrest 
XVI 


The sixteenth of a series of 
interpretations of the work of the 
United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations. 

This digest of the commission’s 
report will be  fol- 


preliminary 
lowed in a later issue by a review 
of the first year’s field work, and 
the second year’s plans, by a staff 
representative of Tur Survey. 


reported at this time, the report states 
in connection with the announcement 
that it is studying unorganized labor and 
the obstacles to organization that 
“There can be no question that one of 
the contributing causes of industrial un- 
rest is the conviction of labor that lack 
of organization makes inevitable dis- 
astrous inequality between employers and 
employes.” 

In addition to the public hearings, 
which are to be continued, a brief re- 
port is made of the research and in- 
vestigation work that is going on. This 
includes inquiries into the following: 

Extent and growth, form and organ- 
ization, policies. and methods of trade 
unions and employers’ associations, and 
trade agreements between them; condi- 
tions of unorganized labor; scientific 
management; mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration; women and children in 
industry; elimination of human waste; 
agriculture and land problems; unem- 
ployment; social legislation; interstate 
competition, labor and the law; illegal 
entry of Asiatics. 

The commission announces that it is 
making a study of typical unions and 
employers’ associations, and the report 
says: 

“Against many of these associations 
and unions grave charges of serious im- 
port to the welfare of the country, if 
they be proved true, have been laid be- 
fore the commission, and it is only by 
the most painstaking, impartial, and un- 
relenting examination that the facts can 


be developed, and such examination we } 


are now prosecuting.” 


Some of the larger fields of investi- | 
For ex- } 


gation are briefly “discussed. 
ample, the report calls attention to 


“the large holdings in the hands of cor- } 
and, to the | 
growth of the large class of roaming, : 
homeless agricultural and casual labor | 


porations and individuals, 


Eis. 


“The system of casual labor, by which } 
men are hired for a few hours a day, 
a few days a week, is filled with men- | 
ace, not only to industry but to Ameri- | 
From casual and in- | 
frequent labor it is but a step to prac- 
tical vagrancy and general disintegra- | 
and out of these despairs and 


can institutions. 


tion, 


revolts, serious dangers threaten organ- — 


ized society. 


‘The commission is investigating dock — 
work, and has had investigators follow — 


the harvest, studying the irregularities — 


of employment in agriculture. 


. Similar — 


investigations are being made in rail-— 
road construction and lumber camps; | 
also in great packing industries, where, — 
in a comparatively few years the sys-_ 
tem of hiring has been changed from — 


the week to the day, and from the day — 


to the hour or piece.” 


Under the subject of labor ee the 


law, the report states that both employ-— 


ers and employes are becoming distrust-— 


ful of the courts. Labor asserts, on the 


one hand, that property rights are placed 


above human rights, and points to 
the suspension of the writ of habeas 


corpus and to instances of denial of 


freedom of the press or of speech. 


—— oo 


Employers, on the other hand, assert — 


that their property receives inadequate - 
protection in time of strikes, on account — 
of political domination of police and 


courts by! the unions. 

The commission asks the question 
whether or not the legal machinery is 
no longer applicable to economic con- 


ditions, or whether the trouble lies in 


amazing ignorance of the law and fail- 
ure to understand the meaning of in- 
alienable rights. “Is there need for 
changes, improvements and adapta- 
tions,” say the report, 
new legal machinery be devised for the 
control of industry ?” 


Proposals for constructive legislation, 


_—/~ 16 


“or must entirely — 


the report announces, will be submitted — 


to Congress covering labor exchanges; 
industrial education, vocational guid- 
ance, and apprenticeship; safety, sani- 
tation, health of employes, and admin- 
istration of laws relating thereto; 
smuggling of Asiatics; mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration; women and 
child labor, minimum wage, hours of 
labor; agricultural and farm labor; so- 
cial insurance, especially workmen’s, 
sickness, and invalidity insurance; 
labor and the law. 


TH Survey, December 12, 1914 


and 


Criticisms of Existing Trade Unions 
By Employers 


I 


e1, ACK of responsibility on part of 


_|damage done by the union, except through 


| unions; not only is there no penalty 
|for the breaking of agreements, but the 
lemployer has no redress even for material 


legal action against individual members. 


al 


reputation of the union. 


The reply of the union representatives is: 


| That experience has shown the best guar- 


antees of the observance of contracts to be 
moral responsibility and regard for the 
That the instances 


| of contracts broken by unions are few in 
‘number, and inconsiderable in comparison 
J with the number of contracts broken: in 
| the business world, where money damages 


are commonly imposed. That putting up a 
forfeitable bond would lower the entire 


| plane upon which the observance of con- 
| tracts now stands, and would simply mean 
| @ financial calculation on the part. of the 


union to see whether a breach of contract 


| would leave a balance in favor of its mem- 


| bers after the bond was forfeited. 


That 


| the assumption of financial responsibility 


by the unions would simply be taken ad- 


| vantage of by the employers to harass the 


“unions. 


II 


iL HE “closed shop” policy of the unions 

not only means a monopoly of labor as 
far as the employer is concerned, but also 
prevents competent mechanics, who are un- 
able or unwilling to accept the terms im- 


_ posed by the union, from obtaining employ- 


ne: 


workman he pleases 


ment at their trade. 


The reply from labor is that there is no 
“closed shop,’ but that the maintenance of 


the “union shop” imposes no burden on 


the employer, who is free to employ any 
provided that the 
workman will become a member of the 
union, and bear lis share of the respon- 
sibility in return for the benefits which 
the union offers to all who work where 
union conditions have been established. 
That the conditions imposed upon appli- 
cants for membership are merely those 
which every competent mechanic can meet, 
and that they are reasonable from every 


standpoint and necessary for the -protec- 


tion of the trade. 


Ill 


HE unions stand’ for restricting the 

output of industry, and insist, never- 
theless, on the payment of the standard 
Bake for an output which is below stand- 
ard. 


The reply is, that the unions have never 
attempted to establish a restriction on out- 
put, save as a protection for the health of 
their workers and to prevent the over- 
speeding of all by the use of pace-makers. 
That the union is applying merely the rule 
of ordinary business, where the amount of 
a given commodity sold is regulated en- 
tirely by the price that is paid. A 


IV 


The unions establish a uniform wage- 
rate for all members, which results in re- 
warding the incompetent with higher 
wages than they earn, and destroys the 
ambition of the skilled worker. 


The labor representatives reply that the 
standardization of the wage-rate to a dead 
level is the work of the employers, not of 
the unions. That the unions merely es- 
tablish minimum rates and leave the em- 
ployers free to pay the individual wérk- 


man as much more as they please. Some 
of the employers have admitted that this 
is true in theory, but insist that as soon as 
a skilled individual is paid higher than 
the minimum rate the other members im- 
mediately demand the same rate of pay. 
y 

The unions establish unreasonable and 
arbitrary restrictions on apprentices, which 
not only prevent a sufficient supply of skill- 
ed workmen, but also prohibit the Ameri- 
can boy from learning the trade in which 
he is interested. 


The union’s reply is that where restric- 
tions of apprentices exist, they are not 
arbitrary, but are, on the contrary, fixed 
after careful consideration with the idea 


of preventing an oversupply of labor in 


the trades, and the consequent “cut throat’ 
competition for employment. That the em- 
ployers usually do not make use of the 
full number of apprentices to which they 
are entitled under the union rules, and, 
furthermore, that the employers do not 
sincerely wish to train apprentices, but on 
the contrary, wish merely to make use of 
a cheap labor supply. 


Vi 


The power of the unions is based, not 
on reason or on advantages offered to em- 
ployers, but on a policy of coercion. 


This statement is dented by the union 
representatives, who assert that the charge 
falls flat as soon as the history and organ- 
ic structure of trade unions are intelligently 
studied. 

Vil 

The unions use violent methods and do 
not hesitate to violate the law or to destroy 
property or life, if necessary to gain their 
ends. 


The unions reply that violence is never 
sanctioned by any legitimate labor organ- 
ization and is never resorted to by indi- 
viduals except under severe provocation 
and in self-defense. They recognize their 
duties to defend their lives, homes, and 
families, but, even under attack, exercise 
such greater self-control than the civilized 
nations. On the other hand, they insist 
that most of the violence which occurs im 
connection with industrial disputes is de- 
liberately provoked by the agents of the 
employers, in order to discredit the unions, 
or to secure employment or reward for 
themselves. 

The testimony of a number of witnesses 
shows, however, a widespread opinion that 
violence is the natural accompaniment of 
disputes where large numbers of men are 
brought together. Witnesses have stated 
that there is a lack of frankness on the 
part of both employers and employes re- 
garding violence, and that both sides use 
violent methods whenever it serves their 
ends. 

Vill 

The business agents and other officials 
of the unions have too much power, and 
abuse it by becoming hlackmailers and 
grafters.* 


The reply of the union representatives ts 
that the officials in trade unions possess 
*It is interesting to note that most of the 


employers who testified with regard to the 
United Mine Workers, the strongest labor 
union in the country, greatly deplored the 


fact that the officials were without the power 
necessary to control the rank and file of the 
union, or to fix a definite, clear-cut policy. 


FROM THE COMMISSIONS 
REPORT 


66 HE Majority, AT LEAST, OF THE 


LABOR REPRESENTATIVES WHO 
HAVE APPEARED BEFORE, THE COM- 
MISSION HAVE URGED THAT THE 


MOST POTENT, AND IN FACT, THE ONLY 
REAL REMEDY FOR THE EXISTING IN- 
DUSTRIAL SITUATION LIES IN THE 
RAPID EXTENSION OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ALONG ESSENTIALLY THE LINES 
OF THE EXISTING TRADE UNIONS. 

“IT IS THEREFORE OF THE GREATEST 
IMPORTANCE TO HAVE BROUGHT TO- 
GETHER IN DEFINITE CONCRETE FORM 
THE CRITICISMS) ON TRADE UNIONS. 
THESE CRITICISMS COME FROM TWO 
MAIN SOURCES,—THE EMPLOYERS AND 
THE SO-CALLED “RADICALS” WHO AD- 
VOCATE OTHER FORMS OF ORGANIZATION. 
ACCORDINGLY THERE HAVE BEEN SUM- 
MARIZED THE PRINCIPAL CRITICISMS 


THAT A PRELIMINARY. ANALYSIS OF 
THE TESTIMONY HAS BROUGHT TO 
LIGHT, AND IN ADDITION THE TYPICAL 


REPLIES OF THE TRADE UNION REPRE- 
SENTATIVES TO THESE CRITICISMS.” 


only the power necessary to transact the 
business of the unions, and, in fact, have 
very much less power than the officials of 
corporations. That this power is seldom 
abused, and that when it is clear that the 
charge against a union official is true, and 
not simply a trumped up charge to weak- 
en the union, there is always rapid and 
decisive action by the union to punish such 
an official. That any abuse of power by of- 
ficials for blackmail or graft is necessarily 
detrimental to the interests of the union, 
and consequently can never be regarded 
with favor by trade unionists themselves. 


IX 


The action and policies of trade unions 
are frequently the result neither of reason 
nor of a purely economic interest, but on 
the contrary are determined largely by 
union labor politics. 


This charge is generally met by an ad- 
mission on the part of the union officials 
that unions are subject to the same defects 
as other democratic institutions, but it is 
poimted out that the unions have always, at 
the earliest possible moment, adopted all 
the measures which have proved of value 
in the political field to insure actual democ- 
racy. They point out that the initiative, 
referendum, and recall were adopted by 
the unions, before they found any general 
support in the field of political government 
in this country. 


Z 


The unions create antagonism between 
the employer and his individual employes, 
and undermine the discipline of the shop 

This is denied by the unions. It is in- 
sisted that the employer regards any in- 
struction of individual workmen with re- 
gard to their rights as an attempt to create 
antagonism and to destroy discipline. That 
the employer who makes this point ts not 
interested in the orderly and harmonious 
conduct of his shop, but in having the im- 
dividual employes subjugated so they will 
be entirely subservient to his wishes. 


XI 


The unions, as soon as_ they acquire 
strength of numbers and a compact or- 
ganization, make unreasonable demands up- 
on employers and imperil the very life of 
the industry. 


The union representatives insist that, 
while their organizations are subject to the 
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frailties of human nature, a careful ex- 
amination of the facts will show that un- 
reasonable demands seldom arise from 
strong organizations, but on the contrary, 
are made by weak unions which have little 
to lose by erratic action. 


XII 


Some unions are disloyal to the state, in 
that they prohibit their members from join- 
ing’ the militia, and discriminate against 
men who have served in the regular army. 


The unions, in reply, demand the pro- 
duction of specific cases where such action 
has been taken; but their representatives 
admit that a strong suspicion and aversion 
to the militia has grown up im the minds 
of many individual unionists, not toward 
the militia as a state institution, but as a 
tool which is used by the employers for 
their own advantage and for the destruc- 
tion of the union. 


XIII 


The unions are not sincere in their de- 
mands for collective bargaining, for, as 
soon as they have obtained power in any 
trade or locality, they proceed to make 
their demands in the form of ultimatums 
to the employers. 


The union representatives state that, 
while in many cases terms are fixed by the 
union because of the lack of adequate or- 
ganizations of employers with which to 
take up such questions, nevertheless, the 
unions are at all times ready to discuss ‘their 
demands either with individual employers 
or any associations directly interested. 
That wherever the employers accept such 
conditions, it is due to their own apathy 
in failing to form a proper organization 
with which the unions can deal. 


XIV 


The union rules are designed for selfish 
purposes, and make for waste and social 
inefficiency. As instances, witnesses have 
cited the rules in the printing industry, 
limiting the amount and character of work 
which feeders for pressmen are allowed 
to perform, and specifying that all plates 
must be reset by members of the union, 
even when furnished in usable form. 


The unions reply that each of these rules, 
if carefully considered, will be found to 
be reasonable and to be necessary for the 
protection of the rights of the employes. 
That the rules which are most frequently 
cited as being of an unreasonable char- 
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I 


QO RGANIZATION on craft lines defeats 
solidarity and at times makes labor 
organizations the tools of the employers. 


The representatives of trade unions reply 
that the best justification of the craft form 
of organization, is to be found in the fact 
that the unions formed on this basis pros- 
pered, while in many cases ambitious at- 
tempts to organize without regard to 
crafts have resulted in complete failure. It 
is further stated that the question of the 
method of organization is a matter of prac- 
ticability and the choice of the individual 
members. 

II 


CCEPTANCE, especially by conserva- 
tive leaders, of the idea that the in- 
terests of employers and of labor are the 


Existing Trade 
By Socialists and Industrial Workers of the World 


acter, are those which were originally sug- 
gested by the employers for their own in- 


terest. 
XV 


The acceptance of union conditions 
yields the control of many elements of a 
business to union officials, who are not con- 
nected with the industry, and who have no 
direct interest in its progress and _ life. 


The union representatives state that, on 
the contrary, the control of those elements 
of a business in which the union interests 
itself, is in the hands of the employer and 
of the members of the organization who 
have the most direct interest in the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the industry. 


XVI 


The unions, while asserting their right 
to control certain elements of the employ- 
ers’ business, are unable to prevent juris- 
dictional disputes among themselves, and as 
a result cause enormous loss to the in- 
dustry and the public. 


ae the mae sp atl character of 
American industry; that they are more 
genuinely deplored by the unions than by 
any one else; and that every effort is be- 
ing made-either to prevent thew occur- 
rence or to settle them as soon as pos- 


sible. 
XVII 


The unions use the “sympathetic strike” 
ruthlessly, illegally, and to the certain in- 
jury of innocent parties who have no in- 
terest in the dispute. 


The unions reply that the sympathetic 
strike is used, only after mature consid- 
eration, for the protection of their fellow 
employes. That the sympathetic strike is 
entirely legal, and the so-called innocent 
parties are subject to injury, not by the 
will of the union, but because of the pe- 
culiar economic position which they hap- 


pen to occupy. 
XVII, 


The unions, by using the so-called “sec- 
ondary boycott,” are guilty of an illegal 
act of conspiracy to injure innocent parties 
who are neither responsible for, nor in- 
terested in, the dispute at issue. 


The unions reply that it is certainly legal 
for an individual, or indeed for a corpora- 
tion, to withhold its patronage for any rea- 
son whatsoever, and that it must there- 
fore be equally legal for an association of 
workers, acting as an entity, to do the 
same thing. 


Unions. 


same, makes the existing trade union an 
ally in the exploitation of the rank and 
file of the union workmen, as well as of un- 
organized labor. 


The trade union representatives state 
that there is no acceptance of the idea of 
the identity of interests of employers and 
workmen, other than the firm belief that 
whatever advances the cause of the work- 
ers and improves their: material condition, 
must be valuable to the employer by giv- 
ing more efficient and competent employes. 


III 


Lie lack of democracy in trade unions, 
and domination by individual leaders, 
hinder development of the rank and file 
and make it easy for the employer to pre- 
vent aggressive action. 
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It is said by the labor representatives | 
that, on the contrary, the trade unions are | 


the most democratic organizations in the 
world, and that their leaders possess no 
greater power than is necessary for the 
conduct of the business of the unions. 


IV 


HE existing trade unions are, with a i 
few notable exceptions, attempts to se- ay 
cure through monopoly all the improve- | 
ments for the skilled workers, often at the 7 


expense of the unskilled. The unskilled | 
workers are therefore regarded as an en- 
cumbrance, and no_ effective 
made to organize them. 


The trade union representatives repudiate ~ 


these charges, and state that thew efforts 
to organize the unskilled are more com- 


plete and far reaching than any attempts } 


which have been made by their critics. . 


They insist, moreover, that the one great 


obstacle-to the organization of the unskilled 
workers into trade unions, is the campaign 


of opposition which is continually pursued — 


by these very critics. 


Vv 


HE trade unions, by neglecting the 
political field, fail to use their most ef- 
fective weapon. 


The trade union representatives reply 
that the history of the attempts to use 
labor organizations for political purposes 
shows a succession of failures, which have 
resulted in the disintegration of such or- 
ganizations. That the trade unions urge 
their members to utilize the ballot for their 
own tmdustrial mterests. 


VI 


HE trade unions, by accepting the phil- 
osophy that ee is a commodity, at- 
tempt only to get the best price for its 
sale, and are constantly defeated because 
the employer, by raising the price of the 
commodities which he sells, is able not 
only to recoup himself, but to pass the in- 
crease to the consumers, the greater num- 
ber of whom are themselves laborers. 


The trade union representatives repudi- 
ate the acceptance of any philosophy which 
regards labor as a commodity, and point not 
only to the fact that in one of the recents 
Acts of Congress they have secured the 
insertion of a clause denying that labor 
is a commodity, but also to the long list 
of legislative measures, secured by the 
efforts of the trade unions, which are in- 
tended to promote the well-being of men, 
women and children. 


Vil 


HE restrictions on membership which 

have been set up by many craft unions, 
in the form of high initiation fees and 
disbarment on account of race and color, 
are undemocratic and prevent the forma- 
tion of real solidarity of labor. 


The trade union representatives answer 
that the initiation fees, as a rule, are ex- 
tremely reasonable; that where high fees 
are charged there is some well grounded 
necessity therefor; that there are compara- 
tively few restrictions as to race or color, 
and that by the very necessities of our so- 
cial institutions, these must be determined 
in many instances according to the particu- 
lar circumstances of trades and localities; 
that excessive fees and racial and other 
discriminations are the acts of individual 
unions; and that the overwhelming senti- 
ment, among the rank and file of the trade 
unions, is unalterably opposed to the~ 
charging of excessive fees and to discrim- 
inatibns undemocratic in character. 
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HE crivricisMS OUTLINED ARE 


THOSE PRESENTED CHIEFLY BY 


_ TRADE UNION WITNESSES, WHO WITH- 
OUT EXCEPTION, APPROVED THE FORMA- 
TION OF STRONG ORGANIZATIONS BY EM- 
PLOYERS FOR THE PURPOSE OF NEGOTIAT- 
ING AND MAINTAINING COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS. THE CRITICISMS. WERE 
fHEREFORE DIRECTED ALMOST EXCLUSIVE- 
LY AGAINST THOSE ASSOCIATIONS WHICH 
DO NOT HAVE TRADE AGREEMENTS, AND 
WHICH ARE CONDUCTED ON EITHER 
‘OPEN SHOP’ OR “ANTI-UNION’ POLICIES.” 


i 


ANY of these associations, while act- 
ing collectively themselves, deny or 
the organization of 


The reply of the employers ts that they 
do not object to the organization of their 
workers along proper lines, but that they 
will not tolerate organizations which inter- 


| fere with the employer's right to conduct 
his business as he sees fit, or which pre- 


vent the free American workman from se- 
curing employment under such conditions 
as he wishes to accept. 


Il 


‘HE associations are maintained largely 
for the advantage of paid officials and 
lawyers, who create an atmosphere of bit- 
terness and hatred and provoke trouble in 
order to keep themselves in employment. 


The employers reply that this charge is 
untrue, as the associations are voluntarily 
formed and the officials and attorneys are 
paid and retained only as long as they 
fulfill their duties in a businesslike man- 


ner. 
III 


HE salaried secretaries and managers 

of many of the associations are not 
themselves employers, and have no direct 
interest in the industries which they repre- 
sent, nor knowledge of the existing indus- 
trial conditions except through hearsay. 


The employers reply that these secretar- 
wes and managers are well fitted for the 
positions which they occupy, and since they 
merely carry out policies which are dic- 
tated by practical employers, their lack of 
contact with industry is of little conse- 
quence. 7 

a IV 


HE. associations are. usually undemo- 

cratic in form, and are generally 
dominated. by small cliques who use the 
organization for their own purposes. 


The employers reply that the form of 
organization as that which business ex- 
perience has shown to be most effective, 
and that is what is called “domination by 
cliques” is simply the centralization of 
power and responsibility. 


‘ V 
HE employers’ associations are gener- 
ally ignorant of, and indifferent to, the 
conditions of the workmen in their own 
industries, and have no concern for the 
progress of humanity. 

Apart from the associations which claim 
to be active in humanitarian work, the 
reply is generally made that the organiza- 
tion was effected simply for business rea- 
sons, as a defense against trade union en- 
croachment, and leaves its members free 
to carry out their altruistic plans in their 
own way. 2 

VI 


'T HE employers’ associations which keep 
a record of individual employes use 
such records as a method of blacklisting 
agitators and active union men, 
The employers reply that it is entirely 
legal and proper to keep such records, and 
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to hire men on the basis of their past per- 
formances. That this is the only way to 
avoid favoritism, and can be objected to 
only by those who seek to secure employ- 
ment. for some purpose other than that of 
exchanging “a fair days work for a fair 
days wage.’ That the elimination of the 
agitator is in the imterest not only of shop 
discipline, but also of industrial peace. 


VII 


HE employers’ associations which op- 
pose trade unions, boycott the employ- 
ers of union labor and goods bearing the 
union label. 
The employers reply that this action, 
where used, has been adopted as a matter 
of defense against the aggressions of trade 


unions. 
VIII 


HE employers’ associations, by the em- 

ployment of armed guards and gunmen, 
not only maintain a state of feudalism, but 
also thereby display an attitude of opposi- 
tion to those branches of the state created 
for the maintenance of law and order. 
Furthermore, these armed guards and gun- 
men provoke and create violence and “dis- 
order to put the strikers in a false position 
before the public, to harass the strikers 
by involving them in unwarranted arrests, 
or to create and maintain employment for 
themselves. 


The reply of the employers is, first that 
the employment of the guards in no sense 
arises from disrespect for the constituted 
authority of the state, but is made neces- 
sary by the failure of individual officials 
to perform their duties. Second, the em- 
ployment of these guards is a matter of 
heavy expense, which would not be incur- 
red if it were not necessary for the pro- 
tection of human life and property, and 
that the employment of armed guards is 
the effect, and not the cause, of labor vio- 
lence. Third, the existence of violence ts 
nvost detrimental to the property of the 
employer and the safety of his faithful 
employes, and consequently it 1s inconceiv- 
able that it should be provoked with the 
employer's knowledge or approval. 


IX 


"| HE employers’ associations maintain 

corps of detectives and spies for no 
legitimate purpose, but simply ,to spy on 
the activities of unions, to harass union 
members and officials, and to provoke 
strikes at such times as they are sure to 
be lost. 


The employers reply that such detectives 
as are used are employed merely to ob- 
tain information needed by the associa- 
tions, and that it can hardly be believed 
that employers stir up trouble among their 
own employes and suffer the consequent 
losses and. dangers. 


x 


‘T HE employers’ associations maintain 

or have access to bodies of strike- 
breakers, who are not bona fide workmen, 
but simply a reserve of mercenaries for 
use in industrial war. 


The reply of the employers is that the 
first duty of the manager is to keep his 
plant in operation, and that when a strike 
occurs he necessarily secures workmen to 
take the place of the strikers from the 
most convenient supply. The maintenance 
of such a supply of reserves should be 
characterized only as an example of busi- 


ness foresight. 


XI: 
HE employers’ association undertakes 
the support and defense of its mem- 
bers in strikes, without -determining first 
whether or not such strikes are justified by 
existing conditions. 

The employers reply that this is by no 
means characteristic, and that it would be 
very foolish for any association to follow 
such a policy. Moreover, even where condi- 
tions may apparently justify a strike, there 
is frequently a fundamental principle in- 
volved which must be defended by the as- 
sociation. 

XII 

HE associations which advocate the so~ 

called “open shop” are’ insincere, as 
this is a device which is uniformly used to 
eliminate union men and all who are ac- 
tive in the improvement of working con- 
ditions and in securing for employes their 
rights. 

The employers repudiate this charge of 
insincerity, and reply that it is true that 
many employers who started to conduct 
a genuine “open shop” have found that it 
is impracticable to employ union men, as 
they secure employment only for the pur- 


pose of organization, and not to better the 


condition of themselves of their fellow em- 
ployes through the proper channels. Never- 
theless, where such a change of policy has 
been adopted, tt has been forced by hostile 
actions on the part of the union men and 
agitators, and that a genuine “open shop” 
policy would be resumed, as soon as it 
could be done without the risk of endan- 
gering discipline and loyalty of employes. 


XIII 


HE employers use their connection 

with banks, and other sources of credit, 
to hold members of the association in line 
during labor disputes and to compel out- 
siders to join the association. This is ad- 
vanced by representatives of labor as an 
aggravated case of “secondary boycott,” 
and more oppressive than anything that 
could possibly be devised or carried out 
by the unions. 

The employers reply that such cases are 
extremely rare, and can be considered only 
as means of defense adopted as an offset 
to the unfair aggressive tactics of trade 


unions. 
XIV 
"[ HE members of employers’ associa- 
tions by manipulating their advertising 
patronage, exercise undue control over’ the 
press, for both the suppression and the dis- 
tortion of facts regarding labor matters. 

The employers assert that where such 
action occurs, it ts done on the initiative 
of the individual employers and not as a 
part of the policy of the association. That 
no association has sufficient power over its 
members to control their actions in so vital 
a matter as advertising, even if it were de- 
sired. 

XV 
HROUGH their social and business 
contact with judges and other public 
officials, the members of employers’ as- 
sociations are able to influence their at- 
titudes and actions during industrial dis- 
putes. 

The employers deny this charge, and in- 
sist that the influence of labor over judges 
who are elected is much stronger than any 
that could possibly be exerted in this man- 
Her. 
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Most Frequently Advanced by Witnesses 


1. Largely a world-wide movement 
arising from a laudable desire for better 
living conditions. Advanced by representa- 
tives of labor, sociologists and employers, 
and generally endorsed. 

2. A protest against low wages, long 
hours, and improper working conditions 
in many industries. Advanced by prac- 
tically all labor representatives and assent- 
ed to by many employers. 

3. A desire on the part of the workers 
for a voice in the determination of the 
conditions under which they labor, and a 
revolt against arbitrary treatment of in- 
dividual workers and against the suppres- 
sion of organization. This was almost uni- 
formly approved by labor witnesses. 

4. Unemployment, and the insecurity of 
employment. Generally advanced by wit- 
nesses from every standpoint. 


_ 5. Unjust distribution of the product of 
industry. Advanced by most labor repre- 
sentatives and agreed to by some employ- 
ers. 


6. Misunderstanding and prejudice. 
Agreed to by employers and employes. 

7. Agitation and agitators. Generally 
advanced by employers but defended by 
labor representatives and others as a neces- 
sary means of education. 


8. The rapid rise of prices as com- 
pared with wages. This was given by a 
very large. number of employers, labor 
witnesses, and students of industrial con- 
ditions. 


9. A rapidly growing feeling that re- 
dress for injustice and oppression cannot 
be secured through existing governmental 
institutions. The statement came from a 
large number of labor witnesses. 


In addition, it has been stated by many 
witnesses that the tremendous immigra- 
tion of. the last quarter century, while not 
itself a direct cause of unrest, has served 
to accentuate the conditions arising from 
other causes by creating an oversupply of 
labor, unfamiliar with American customs, 
language, and conditions. 


“Underlying Causes 


of Dissatisfaction in the Industrial Situation.” 


Advanced by Employers 


1. Normal and healthy desire for bet- 
ter living conditions. 

2. Misunderstanding and prejudice. 
Lack of conception that interests of labor 
and capital are identical. 

3. Agitation by politicians and irrespon- 
sible agitators. 

4. Unemployment. 

5. Unreasonable demands arising from 
strength of organization. 

6. Labor leaders who stir up trouble 
to keep themselves in office and to graft 
on employers. 

7. Inefficiency of workers, resulting in 
ever increasing cost of living. 

8. Rapidly increasing complexity of in- 
dustry. 


9. Sudden transition of large numbers — 


of foreigners from repression to freedom, 
which makes them an easy prey to labor 
agitators. 

10. Universal craze to get rich quick. 

11. Decay of old ideas of honesty and 
thrift. 

12. Misinformation in newspapers. 

13. Too many organizations for com- 
bative purposes instead of for co-operation. 

14. Violence in labor troubles. 

15. Sympathetic strikes and jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

16. Boycotting and picketing. 

17. Meddlesome and burdensome legis- 
lation, 

18. The “closed 
for labor monopoly. 

19. Financial irresponsibility of labor 
unions. 


shop,” which makes 


The Witnesses 


Who appeared before the commission 
represented 319 organizations, firms and 
corporations, distributed as follows: 


Labor organizations’ J) i.......0.66 82 

. Employers’ associations .......... 36 
Firms and corporations........... 113 
Civie organizations 


Publie institutions 
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XVI 


HE officials and members of employ- 

ers’ associations frequently attempt to 
influence the actions of union officials by 
bribes and other considerations, and even 
when such bribery is known or acknowl- 
edged the associations seldom, if ever, re- 
move or discipline the offending member. 


The reply of the employers is that such 
bribes are generally solicited or secured by 
coercion, and that it would be unjust to 
discipline a member who has been “held 
up” by labor officials. 


XVII 


T HE employers’ associations regularly 

oppose humane and necessary legisla- 
tion until it is inevitable, and, if support 
is then given, it is only to secure modifica- 
tions which weaken or destroy it. 


The employers assert that the attitude 
of their organizations and individual mem- 
bers toward remedial legislation is rapidly 
growing more and more liberal, and they 
point to their indorsement of such legisla- 
tion as workmen’s compensation acts and 
safety and sanitation measures. 


XVIII 
‘T HE employers maintain paid lobbyists, 
to obstruct or influencé legislation by 
their connection with individual legisla- 
tors. 

The employers state that this is a mat- 
ter of heavy expense, which would not be 
borne 1f experience had not demonstrated 
the need of having representatives at the 
state and national capitals to protect them- 
selves against meddlesome, foolish, and 
burdensome laws. That if there were no 
labor lobbyists, the employers would glad- 
ly avoid this expense. 


XIX 


‘T HE employers’ associations are fre- 

ntly used to prevent competing firms 
from entering the same territory. In this 
action the unions claim that the employers 
virtually set up the “closed shop,” but 
without fundamental basis of social pro 
gress which underlies the demand for the 
“anion shop.” 

The employers reply that if such a situa- 
tion exists, it 1s contrary both to common 
law and to the Sherman Act and should, 
therefore, be prosecuted rather than dis- 
cussed. 
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Advanced by Employees 


1. Normal and healthy desire for better 
living conditions. 

2. Protest against low wages, long 
hours, insanitary and dangerous condi- 
tions existing in many industries. 

3. Demand for industrial democracy, 
and revolt against the suppression of or- 
ganization. F 

4. Unemployment, and the insecurity 
which the wage-earner feels at all times. 

5. Unjust distribution of the product 
of industry. “Exploitation of the many 
by the favored few.’ “Demand for full 
share of production.” 

6., Uniust attitude of police and courts. 

7. There is one law for the rich, an- 
other for the poor. 

8. Immigration and the consequent over- 
supply of labor. 

9. Existence of a “double standard,” 
which sanctions only a poor living in re- 
turn for the hardest manual labor, and at 
the same time luxury for persons who per- 
form no useful service whatever. 

10. Disregard of grievances of individ- 
ual employes and lack of machinery for 
redressing the same. 

11. Control by “big business” over both 
industry and state. 

12. Fear on the part of those in com- 
fortable positions of being driven to pov- 
erty by sickness, accident, or involuntary 
loss of employment. 

13. Inefficiency of workers on account 
of lack of proper training. 

14. Unfair competition from prison and 
other exploited labor. 

15. The rapid pace of modern industry, 
which results in accidents and premature 
old age. : 

16. Lack of attention to sickness and 
accidents, and the difficulty and delay in- 
cident to securing compensation for acci- 
dents under the common law and under 
the statutes of states which have not 
adopted modern methods dealing with these 
questions. 

17. Arbitrary discharge of employes. . 

18. Blacklisting of individual employes. 

19. Exploitation and cruel treatment of 
women and children in industry. 

20. Promotion of violence by the use of 
gunmen, spies, and provokers hired by em- 
ployers. 


21. Attempt to destroy unionism by the. 


pretense of the ‘‘open shop.” 

22. Ignorance of social. economics on 
the part of employers and indifference to- 
ward the well-being of their employes. 

23. Monopolization of land and natural 
resources. 

24. Suppression of free speech and right 
of peaceful assembly. 


xX 
HE employers’ associations are not in- 
corporated nor financially responsible. 
The reply is that such incorporation ts 
not necessary, as the individual members 
can easily be sued, and have tangible as- 
sets upon which any proper damages can 
be levied. 
XXI 


‘LT HE. employers’ associations seldom dis- 

cipline their members for breaking 
labor contracts, or for failing to carry out 
the awards of arbitration boards. 

The employers reply that the individual 
firms guilty of breaking such agreements 
are directly responsible, and that it is the 
duty of the parties affected to bring suits, 


in such cases, for the recovery of the prop- 


er damages. 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 


OHIO—By T. J. EDMONDS and MAURICE B. HEXTER 


G on PENSIONS TO MOTHERS IN HAMILTON COUNTY, 


CHIEF PROBATION OFFICER, 


JUVENILE COURT 


CINCINNATI wAs the first com- 


> munity to take advantage of the Ohio 


mothers’ pension law to any great ex- 
tent and the Cincinnati method is a so- 
cial workers’ system which other cities 
in Ohio are making a model for their 
own beginnings. The Ohio law is, per- 
haps, the best on the subject. 

Sentiment for mothers’ pensions as- 
sumed definite form in Ohio in 1912 
when a tendency toward progressive 
legislation realized itself in the consti- 
tutional convention. At the same time 
the Scripps-McRae League of news- 
papers conducted an editorial campaign 
for mothers’ pensions. In response to 
the apparently popular demand, the 
1913 session of the Legislature enacted 
a revision of the laws relating to chil- 
dren and to child-caring institutions, 
known as_ the Childrens’ Code. Em- 
bodied within the code was the mothers’ 
pension act. 

The code was prepared by Judge 
Babst of Akron and A. D. Baldwin, a 
Cleveland attorney with a social view- 
point. These men consulted the social 
workers andthe public officials in vari- 
ous cities. As a result-of the sugges- 
tion of the social workers of Cincinnati 
there was included in the law a section 
which provided for investigation and 
supervision by social workers and also 
permitted the absence from the home of 
the mother for a time at the discretion 
of the judge., 

By the provisions of this act, mothers 
whose husbands are dead, permanently 
disabled mentally or physically, or im- 
prisoned; and mothers whose husbands 
have .deserted for a period of at least 
three years may, when they are poor 
and have children not entitled to age 
and schooling certificates, receive from 
the county an allowance not to exceed 
$15 a month for the first child and $7 
for each additional child. These funds 
are distributed through the Juvenile 
Court and the pensioners must have been 
residents of some county in the state for 
two years. 

HE conditions under which a grant 
is made are that the children must be 
living with the mother, who must be a 
proper person to bring them up. Her 
condition must require that, without the 


pension, she would work regularly away 


from home. A preliminary examination 
must be made by a probation officer, an 
associated charities or humane society 


visitor, or other competent person or 


‘ 


; 


agency and a written report be filed. 
As the law did not go into effect un- 

til after the budget commissions had 

met in the summer of 1913, no funds 
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would have become available from regu- 
lar sources until March, 1915. How- 
ever, the special session of the Legis- 
lature in 1914 passed an enabling act 
authorizing county commissioners to 
transfer money from other funds into 
the mothers’ pension fund. In March, 
Judge Frank M. Gorman of the Juvenile 
Court of Hamilton County asked the 
county commissioners to make such a 
transter and $63,000 was assigned. 
This just about equalled the amount that 
might be raised by the one-tenth of a 
mill tax levy provided by the law. 


Immediately following the action of 
the county commissioners, a Mothers’ 
Pension Advisory Committee was form- 
ed, consisting of six representative citi- 
zens—none paid workers, but all ex- 
perienced in social service. The chair- 
man, formerly president of the United 
Jewish Charities, has large business in- 
terests; another member is vice-presi- 
dent of the Associated Charities and a 
Unitarian minister; a third, a salaried 
business man and former president of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society; an- 
other, a national officer of an important 
labor union and editor of a labor jour- 
nal; a fifth, the wife of a prominent 
German business man; the sixth, the 
wife of a university professor and a 
worker in the age and schooling certifi- 
cate office of the public schools. 

Through the co-operation of all the 
social workers, a trained force of about 
sixty investigators was secured to look 
into the 1,200 applications that had ac- 
cumulated. Most of these workers were 
loaned by various organizations, chiefly 
the Associated Charities and the United 
Jewish Charities. Cases were assigned 
either directly from the court or in 
groups to heads of organizations who 
reassigned them to their workers or 
volunteers. 

By the first of May, several hundred 
cases had been assigned and about one 
hundred had been completely investi- 
gated. As the cases came in, they were 
classed into four groups. The A cases 
were those which on the face seemed 
urgent. These were then reassigned, 
the collateral references looked into and 
all the minor points in the investigations 
completed. The B. cases were those 
which might later be granted pensions 
but which could be postponed for the 
time being. The C cases were the 
doubtful ones and the rejected cases 
were labelled D. 

The last three classes of cases were 
considered by the advisory committee 
only in a formal way, accepting usually 
the judgment of its chairman and the 


chief probation _ officer. The A cases 
were fully presented to the committee 
and carefully considered. The amount 
of the pension, if one was to be granted, 
was determined and conditions and 
recommendations imposed and suggest- 
ed. The applicants were summoned be- 
fore the judge two days later and pen- 
sions were granted in accordance with 
the recommendations of the committee. 

By May 1 the first pensions had been 
granted and on October 30, 358 pensions 
had been granted and over 1,300 inves- 
tigations made. 

In Cincinnati all investigations are 
made by social workers attached to pri- 
vate organizations instead of by officers 
of the court. This centralizes the work 
in familiar hands and removes, political 
influence from the investigation. 

In the construction of the investiga- 
tion blanks special pains were taken. to 
bring out such facts as the present 
whereabouts of the deserting, imprison- 
ed or disabled husband; the ability of 
relatives to assist; other sources of in- 
come, such as payments from boarders 
and lodgers, pensions, benefits, etc.; 
recreational facilities; characteristics of 
the various members of the family unit. 
All cases were cleared through the 
Confidential Exchange. 


HREE well-known social workers, 

the heads of the Associated Chari- 
ties, the United Jewish Charities, and the 
Council of Social Agencies, were in- 
duced to undertake the follow-up work 
on all cases. They agreed to have visits 
made and to file reports on their cases 
at least one a month. And to compel at 
least a monthly visit, it was arranged 
that the pension vouchers should be per- 
sonally delivered by the supervisors. 

The proposed constructive work falls 
into four classes. 1. The absolute con- 
ditions upon which the pensions were 
granted, such as removal to fit habita- 
tion, attendance at the Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League Dispensary, etc. 2. Con- 
structive suggestions contained in. the 
investigation blank. These of course 
were subject to change at the option of 
the chief probation officer and the su- 
pervisor. 3. Constructive action as de- 
termined by the supervisors. 4. Efforts 
to attain general progress along certain 
fixed phases of family life such as 
health, economy, diet, general order and 
sanitation in the home, personal appear- 
ance, recreational, social and religious 
activities, reading and general culture, 
school attendance, conduct and scholar- 
ship. 

In the assignment of cases three 
groups were made. 1. To the secretary 
of the Associated Charities were as- 
signed those cases which had received 
regular or recurring relief, non-Jewish 


or cases in which the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, Salvation Army, Anti- 
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Tuberculosis League and other organi- 
zations closely co-operating with the 
Associated Charities were interested, 
and cases requiring difficult and detailed 
constructive work and close supervision. 
2. To the director of the Council of 
Social Agencies were assigned those 
cases without a relief record, or with 


a brief one, county cases and cases not 


requiring close supervision. 3. Jewish 
cases and cases requiring supervision of 
business were assigned to the superin- 
tendent of the United Jewish Charities. 
On the latter cases the superintendent 
assigned his business and employment 
expert. 

The court strongly backs up the super- 
visors in their constructive work and 
refuses to interfere or to encourage the 
pensioner to complain. 


HE. secretary. of the Associated 

Charities has detailed four paid 
workers to the task of supervision, one 
on full time. The assignments are so 
arranged that the same visitor who pre- 
viously dispensed assistance is not the 
present supervisor. The director of the 
Council of Social Agencies has organ- 
ized a corps of volunteers with some ex- 
perience in social work. 

On the whole, the reports filed by the 
supervisors are gratifying and show im- 
provement in about 90 per cent of the 
cases. Whether this demonstrates the 
value of public pensions or is a tribute 
to the skill of the visitors trained by pri- 
vate charity is a question which will be 
solved should the administration of the 
funds fall in the future into the hands 


of untrained public office-holders: How- 
ever, there is no doubt, that given a 
court with a social viewpoint, co-op- 


erating closely with private social en- 
deavor and allowing the latter a great 
measure of liberty in supervision, there 
is a real advantage in the strengthening 
of the control in constructive work 
which comes from the idea that some 
branch of the government is backing 
the advice of the visitor. 

It will readily be seen that the in- 
formation secured constitutes valuable 
records for the use of private social 
agencies and furnishes a splendid basis 
for scientific research. An analysis of 
the first one hundred cases granted pen- 


Blind Workers Village 


7 Be exhibit of the Cleveland 

Society for Promoting the In- 
terests of the Blind was im the 
form of a model country village. 
Small cottages, lanes, pergolas, 


hedges, fountains and the village 
green made a delightful setting 
for the score of blind workers en- 
gaged in thew usual occupations 
from typewriting to screwing nuts 
on bolts. 


sions by the court, made at the request 
of those having the distribution and ap- 
portionment in charge, presents a cross- 
section of the status of the families that 
are being reached. Space forbids more 
than a summary of it here. 

Of the first one hundred cases, 75 or 
three-fourths, were due to widowhood; 
6 were to desertion; and 19 were grant- 
ed because the husband was disabled. 

The ages of the husbands, excluding 
the deserters, 
with the largest groups in the thirties, 
and the median age at death 38.5 years— 
not the age at which the normal or 
average man dies. No elaborate proof 
is necessary that this is not the allot- 
ted span of human life. The causes of 
death bring this out clearly, for while 
22 causes are listed, 21 men—31.5 per 
cent of the whole number—died of 
tuberculosis, and 7—8.7 per cent—of in- 
dustrial accidents. Both are preventable. 

The median age of the widows is 
37 years, which corroborates the pre- 
matureness of the men’s deaths. Of the 
100 mothers, 64 were natives, 4 of whom 
were Negroes—not quite the number to 
which their proportion of the city’s 
population would entitle them. 

In only twelve cases was application 
for the pension made less than a year 
after the husband’s death. Those who 
applied at some time before the fourth 
year made up 64.4 per cent of the total. 

The hundred families have 322 chil- 
dren, an average of 3.22 per family. 
The greatest numbers had 2 or 3 chil- 
dren (27 and 25 respectively) while 
one family had 7. Only 13 boys and 22 
girls—10.9 per cent of all—were entitled 
to age and schooling certificates permit- 
ting them to work. 

Nineteen families took boarders and 


ranged from 23 to 61, 
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one a lodger—one-fifth of the whole. 

All of the 100 mothers were employed, 
37 as laundresses, 12 in housework, 11 
as seamstresses and the others in a wide 
variety of occupations from scrubbing 
to canvassing. Their weekly earnings 
averaged $4.63, the largest groups earn- 
ing $5 and $6. Of the 100 families, 70 
were being assisted by charity, 2: by 
sons not at home, 2 by a'union and 4 by 
friends; only 22 were really self-sup- 
porting when they applied for a pension. 

The hard struggle had left its impress 
on the mothers, for the report on physi- 
cal condition shows 42 entered as “poor” 
or worse. Six were tuberculous. 

Crowding prevailed in the homes, for 
60 of the 100 lived in 2 rooms and the 
average was 2.5 rooms—for a family 
average 4.22 persons. The average rent 
was $7.77. Thirty-seven had unsanitary 
or otherwise unsuitable quarters. 

The total amount expended monthly 
by the Juvenile Court for these cases is 
$2,403, or $24.03 a month each. The 
Chicago average for the first one hun- 
dred cases was $23.28. The average per 
child in Cincinnati was $8.37, in Chi- 
cago $6.89. The maximum allowance 
was granted in 70 cases in Cincinnati, in 
10 in Chicago. 


T is too early to ascertain whether 
standards of living have been elevat- 
ed, whether the number of children rele- 
gated to institutions has diminished, 
whether family responsibility has lessen- 
ed or interest in private philanthropy 
waned. However, every summary of 
widows’ or mothers’ pensions discloses 
the same facts—that premature widow- 
hood is due to preventable causes. The 
movement for widows’ pensions is sprung 
of a laudable impulse “to do justice 
to the’ unfortunate widow.” Whether 
the funds shall come from the state or 
from neighborly or mutual aid impulses 
is debatable. 

In the final analysis, the contribution 
of this movement to social evolution will 
be seen to have been to make the truth 
public. Knowing the causes of prema- 
ture and abnormal widowhood and dis- 
ability leaves only one step to be taken 
towards prevention. And then we shall 
have instead of pensions 
longer lives for fathers. 
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HEALTH 


ED ON IMMIGRANT SHIPS—By L. L. WILLIAMS 


A LEAK IN QUARANTINE: STRICTER MEASURES NEED- 


SURGEON, U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE; CHIEF MEDICAL 


THE CONSERVATION of public 
health is the business of the people; 
physicians can act only as scouts to lo- 
cate the enemy and indicate appropriate 
points for attack or defense. No 
apology, therefore, is either required or 
offered for calling public attention to 
an obvious defect in the sanitary de- 
fense of this country. 

Defense against introduction of the 
major infectious diseases, such as 
cholera and plague, is adequately cared 
tor by the quarantine established by the 
national government, supplemented at a 
few of the ports by local quarantines. 


The common infectious diseases, occur-. 


ring principally among children, such 
as scarlet fever and measles, for in- 
stance, are handled by the health au- 
thorities of the municipalities in which 
they occur. Ships having such diseases 
on board are not held at the maritime 
quarantine stations. This division of 
labor is convenient and works well un- 
der all ordinary circumstances; in the 
case of immigrants arriving by sea, it 
does not satisfactorily meet the situa- 
tion. 

This failure is due to the fact that 
incoming immigrants include many 
young children; that these children often 
develop certain infectious diseases on 
shipboard; that these outbreaks in many 
instances are not efficiently handled on 
shipboard; and finally, that many per- 
sons exposed to this contagion on board 
ship are landed upon arrival—and later 
develop these diseases in various. parts 
of the country. 

A susceptible person, exposed to an in- 
fectious disease, does not immediately 
fall ill; a certain number of days must 
elapse before the infecting organisms 
which have entered his body multiply 
sufficiently to cause symptoms. In the 
interim he is to all appearances per- 
fectly well. This interval is known as 
the period of incubation. The incuba- 
tion period is longer in some diseases 
than in others. In some infectious ail- 
ments, such as epidemic cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, the incubation period has not 
been determined; in others, such as 
measles and scarlet fever, it has been 
pretty well established, and this knowl- 
edge enables us in a given case to ascer- 
tain with considerable accuracy when 
a patient received the infection which 
later caused his illness. 

With these facts in mind, let us see 
what happens to immigrants landing, 
for instance, at the Ellis Island station 
in New York harbor. Most of these 
aliens are inspected and passed, and pro- 
ceed to their several destinations in the 
United States within a few hours after 
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landing at Ellis Island. A small per- 
centage of the total number is detained 
at the island for various official rea- 
sons. 


It has been noted that cases of the 
infectious. diseases of children fre- 
quently occur among these detained 
aliens, and that a majority of these 
patients fall ill within the period of in- 
cubation as calculated from the date of 
landing. In other words, they were in- 
fected on shipboard before arrival. 


These outbreaks occur so regularly 
that they indicate with certainty that 
the same thing happens in a proportion- 
ate degree among the larger number of 
aliens who pass through without deten- 
tion. In an investigation of this sub- 
ject, the results of which have been pub- 
lished elsewhere, examination was made 
of the records of the Contagious Dis- 
ease Hospital on Ellis Island for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1913. 
Of the total number of cases of measles 
(834) admitted during the year, 576 
were taken from ships on the day of 
arrival, and 258 cases developed among 
detained immigrants at Ellis Island sub- 
sequent to arrival. Of this latter num- 
ber 167 cases became ill within the period 
of incubation as calculated from the 
date of arrival. These persons, there- 
fore, were infected on shipboard and 
although apparently quite well at the 
time of landing, developed the disease 
later. If they had not been detained, 
the fact that they were in the incuba- 
tion stage of measles upon arrival would 
not have been known, 


During the year in question, however, 
only 13 per cent of the total number 
of arriving aliens were detained; 87 per 
cent were released on the day of arrival 
and immediately scattered throughout 
the country. If there were 167 incubat- 
ing cases among the 13 per cent who 
were detained, it is an inevitable infer- 
ence that approximately a proportional 
number, about 1,117 cases, developed 
among the 87 per cent who went on their 
way without detention. 


In like manner 56 cases of scarlet 
fever developed within the period of in- 
cubation among detained immigrants, in- 
dicating the probable occurrence of 
about 375 cases among the 87 per cent 
who were immediately released. In 
dealing with large numbers, in this in- 
stance more than 1,000,000 persons, such 
estimated percentages are likely to be 
fairly accurate. If more than 1,000 
cases of measles and nearly 400 cases of 

*The Alien in Relation to the Spread of 


Acute Infectious Disease. New York 
Medical Journal, June 20, 1914. 


scarlet fever should occur at one time 
in a single community, they would con- 
stitute an epidemic of no mean propor- 
tions. But the actual conditions are far 
worse. These infected persons enter the 
country at different times throughout 
the year and, after release from the 
immigration station, are scattered fan- 
wise throughout the country. Each one 
of them is the potential starting-point 
of an epidemic, and the actual damage 
in illness and death of which they are 
the cause can never be known. That it 
is great, is a matter of certainty be- 
cause these diseases are easily communi- 
cated. 

If you persistently fire into a crowd 
with a shot-gun you may be quite sure 
that the casualties will be numerous, al- 
though you may never know the exact 
tally of the dead and wounded. The 
worst feature of the situation is the 
widespread dissemination of these. im- 
ported cases and the opportunities thus 
afforded for starting and keeping up 
epidemics. 

Scarlet fever and measles are of com- 
mon occurrence and for that reason are 
somewhat lightly regarded by the com- 
munity. But the aggregate number of 
deaths from these diseases is very large 
when the mortality statistics of the en- 
tire population are considered. 

What has been said above concerning 
measles and scarlet fever applies also 
to diphtheria, cerebro-spinal meningitis 
and other infections. 

Why: should we get this mass of in- 
fectious diseases from immigrants ar- 
riving by sea? One or more persons 
in the stage of incubation are received 
on board at the port of embarkation and 
these persons become ill during the voy- 
age. If the cases are quickly recognized 
and promptly isolated that will be the 
end of the matter. If such measures are 
not taken promptly many other persons 
become infected and, if the voyage is 
prolonged, a ship epidemic results. In 
these days of fast voyages most of the 
contacts will not fall ill until after and- 
ing. 

That due care in isolating the first 
cases on shipboard is, in very many in- 
stances, not observed, is proved by the 
above-mentioned statistics of infection 
among detained aliens, by the occasional 
reception of thirty or forty cases of in- 
fectious disease from a single ship upon 
arrival, and by the fact that, of the 576 
cases of measles taken from the ships 
immediately after arrival, 70 per cent 
only were “manifested” on the ship 
surgeon’s report, while 30 per cent were 
not discovered until the aliens were ex- 
amined at Ellis Island. 

The question naturally arises, What 
can we do about it? To hold these large 
ships in quarantine for from one to two 
weeks and detain their thousands of pas- 
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sengers for a like period is not to be 
thought of; nor is it necessary. To dis- 
cover and promptly isolate the first 
cases of infectious disease which’ appear 
on shipboard during the voyage will 
solve the problem and reduce the in- 
cidence of these diseases. among arriv- 
ing immigrants to comparatively negli- 
gible proportions. 

Nor is it difficult to carry this out in 
practice. It is true that the congested 
conditions on shipboard are favorable 
for the spread of infection; but they are 
also ideal for control. From the mo- 
ment of embarkation passengers are un- 
der absolute discipline, and every meas- 
ure. of control which may be deemed 
necessary can be carried out without let 
or hindrance. 

The acute infectious diseases under 
discussion have two characteristics in 
common; they begin with a fever and 
they occur mainly among young chil- 
dren. The daily use of the fever ther- 
mometer for all children under ten in 
the ‘steerage, the removal of all cases 
of fever found among them by this test 
to an observation compartment, and the 
subsequent isolation of all patients who 
develop contagious disease while under 
observation in this compartment will, in 
most instances at least, result in putting 
a stop to the propagation of the infec- 
tion on shipboard. It is only necessary 
that the procedure be faithfully and effi- 
ciently carried out. 

The principle is the same as that which 
governs the practice in the children’s 
wards of any well conducted hospital; 
all children entering the institution with 
a fever of undetermined. nature being 
held in an observation ward until a 
diagnosis can be made. The procedure 
outlined above goes but one step further 
and, by taking the temperature of all 
children in the steerage, aims to dis- 
cover and sift out cases of suspicious 
fever as soon as they occur. 

This could not be done among the 
population at large, but is very easy in 
a limited group of persons under the 
conditions of absolute discipline which 
obtain on shipboard. In this manner 
the disease is stopped at its source where 
it is most controllable. 

Similar measures of control have been 
instituted at all large immigration sta- 
tions in this country in order to limit 
the spread of infection in the detention 
rooms; they have also been adopted re- 
cently by the Canadian government at 
the Quebec immigration station. 

Precautions of this nature are not 
taken on transatlantic passenger ships 
because the law does not require that 
they be enforced. The law merely re- 
quires that each ship shall be provided 
with two hospitals, one for men and one 
for women—an obsolete and inadequate 
provision. It is true that these infecti- 
ous cases are usually isolated on ship- 
board when discovered, but unless care- 
fully looked for in the manner describ- 
ed they will seldom be recognized until 
a skin rash appears. That means that 
they will remain in contact with others 
for from two to four days during the 
most infectious stage of the complaint. 

Steamship companies are neither bet- 
ter nor worse than other commercial 
hodies, They are organized for profit, 


and the most that we can require of 
them is that they shall comply with the 
law. If the law is inadequate, it is the 
privilege of the public to call for its 
amendment. 

The additional requirements are 
simple and involve but moderate ex- 
pense to shipping. These are: a mod- 
erate increase in the hospital space, and 
a sufficient number of ship’s surgeons 
to exercise adequate sanitary supervi- 
sion of all passengers. And, as a pre- 
requisite to the entry of the ship into 
port, these medical officers should be re- 
quired to carry out some such scheme of 
control as has been outlined. Nothing 
short of a specific statutory requirement 
will secure this. 

During the present lull in immigra- 
tion incident to the European war, it 
seems desirable to take stock of our 


CASE IN POINT: MEASLES 
A CHILDREN—By MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY 


HIS account by Mrs. Kelley 

of her experience at the time 
of the Volturno disaster is written 
at THE SURVEY’S request as vivid- 
ly illustrating the stricter super- 
vision on shipboard which Dr. W1l- 
liams' urges in his paper. In a 
letter, Mrs. Kelley adds: “I can- 
not see why the supervision should 
be confined to children. I think 
there must be an immense amount 
of infection among adults as well.” 
—EpIiror. 


In Ocroser, 1913, I was a pas- 
senger on the Kroonland, one of the 
twelve ships which went to the rescue 
of the Volturno. I took into my cabin 
three little children from the steerage 
of the burning ship, one of whom de- 
veloped, after two days, a high tem- 
perature and sniffles. 

The German ship’s doctor commanded 
me to have them in the ship’s main 
gangway partly undressed and ready for 
vaccination at eleven o’clock of the 
third day before arriving in New York. 

The day was cruelly ‘cold, the gang- 
way draughty, the little patient obvious- 
ly ailing, and the doctor an hour late. 
When he finally arrived, he said that he 
had quite forgotten that he had used up 
his last vaccination tip two days before. 
When .his attention was called to the 
child’s temperature and nose, he said 
that she had never been kept so clean 
before in her life, and probably did not 
stand it well. 

Twenty hours after landing, the little 
girl showed an unmistakable measles 
rash. In due time the nurse in charge 
of the settlement house, where I was 
sheltering the patient, had a light case 
of measles. The daughter of the gov- 
ernor of Bermuda, who had taken much 
personal care of the little girl on ship- 
board, suffered on reaching home from 
an unusually virulent attack, as did also 
the young sister of a distinguished phy- 
sician in New York city, who had shar- 
ed in the care of the children. A Phila- 
delphia boy and girl, who had played 
with them, were seriously ill for several 


facilities and needs and make provision | 
for the conditions which may ensue aftet | 
the cessation of hostilities. While these } 
conditions, in so far as immigration is || 
concerned, are unknown, they are not | 
likely to he better than those which have | 
heretofore existed, and may very well | 
be worse. Already there are ominous | 
accounts of grave infectious diseases in | 
various parts of some of the countries | 
at war, and war conditions are con-_ 
ducive to such outbreaks. 

As everything yields to military neces- | 
sity, internal sanitation is likely to suffer | 
in common with other functions of civil | 
government. It would be the part of | 
wisdom, therefore, to expect and pro- | 
vide for an increased percentage of ing 
fectious diseases among immigrants ar- 
riving in this eee after the wat 
subsides. 


AMONG VOLTURNO 


weeks with the disease itself and se-_ 
quelae. 

I had personal knowledge of these five 
severe cases derived from my little guest, 
all developed after landing ‘and scat- 
tered in New York city, Philadelphia | 
and Bermuda. How many more may 
have followed among Kroonland pas- 
sengers, | do not know. This child came 
to me direct from the steerage of the 
Volturno. 

Other children were put with their 
parents into the steerage of the Kroon- 
land, where one died and was buried at 
sea. I do not know whether this child 
brought the disease with it from the Vol- 
turno, or was a Kroonland passenger in- 
fected by some victim from the Volturno. 


SOME ARMY CONDITIONS 


A report was handed in to the French 
Chamber of Deputies, last March, on 
the sanitary condition of the army which 
is interesting to read in the light of 
the present war. It is pleasant to know 
that the French soldier‘ has enough to 
eat, at least in times of peace. Next to 
Great Britain, France is the country in 
which soldiers are best nourished. Un- 
fortunately, however, French economy 
shows itself in the matter of clothes, 
especially shoes, and of bedding. Dis- 
eases result from exposure during the 
winter, and it really appears to the com- 
mission that the high sickness rate in 
the army is to be explained largely by 
overcrowding in the barracks, insufficient 
bedding and poor shoes. German sold- 
iers are said to be excellently well-pro- 
vided as regards both uniforms and 
shoes, but are less abundantly nourish- 
ed. 

FOR UNIFORM LAWS 


To secure uniform laws throughout 
the Mississippi Valley for tuberculosis, 
is the main object of the permanent or- 
ganization just formed during the con- 
ference on tuberculosis at St. Louis. 
One hundred and fifty delegates from 
sixteen states and fifty-two cities were 
represented. The work in general will 
be directed by a council of five members 
co-operating closely with the National 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. 


I. A SOHO 
HILLSIDE 


HOW INVENTION 
HAS DRAGGED IN 


i SOHO HILLSIDE 


THE PERSISTENCE OF. SANITARY’ NEGLECT IN 


CENTRAL PITTSBURGH 
Abraham Oserott 


CONDITIONS described as found in March and 
investigations 
made by Mr. Oseroff for a master’s thesis at Pitts- 


April, 1914, in the course of 


burgh University. Mr. Oseroff fairly 


the conditions brought out in the Soho District in 
1907 by both the Pittsburgh Survey and the Bureau 
of Health. 

In 1914,.Dr. James F. Edwards was again placed 
at the head of the public health authority—now a 
full department with increased powers—and in July 


set out to eliminate the most flagrant conditions. 
to October 1, 151 houses had been razed. On this 
Soho hillside, for example, tiie owners of six Forbes 


Street houses agreed to tear them down. 


ITHIN ten minptes’ walk of the 

Schenley Farms, where some of 
Pittsburgh’s finest and richest homes 
are grouped; within view of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; and as a next- 
door neighbor to several rich and in- 
fluential churches, lies a section of the 
Soho District which has been burdened 
with nearly every one of the long list of 
housing evils to be found in our large 
cities. 

Fifth Avenue and Forbes Street are 
‘the main arteries along which well-to- 
do Pittsburghers are carried downtown 
to their work in office or store. Above 
the Twenty-second Street bridge, Rook’s 
Hill bends these streets almost to the 
edge of the bluff that overhangs the 
Monongahela River and the huge fur- 
naces of the Jones and Laughlin steel 
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mills, the extensive plant of the National 
Tube Company, and Hussey and Com- 
pany’s copper works. Clinging to the 
hillside of the narrow belt between, 
designated in its various parts as Rock 
Alley, Rock Street, Maurice Street, and 
Cornet Street, in an area of something 
less than 23 acres, I found 14 tenements, 
15 two-family dwellings, and 36 one- 
family dwellings,—65 houses in all. 

They are workingmen’s homes, if 
homes they may be called, providing 
living quarters at the time of my inves- 
tigation for 126 families, 40 of whom in 
turn gave shelter to 120 boarders: a 
total of 619 persons in all. 

A dismal, unkept, uncared-for rut, 
running into the hillside, bears the des- 
ignation of Rock Alley. It is lined on 
both sides by a variety of houses built 
at an almost equal variety of angles. 


‘ S > 
me %) 
Z | 


One house here took care of five fam- 
ilies, and on the cold March morning 
of one of my visits its tiny attic room 
was doing its best to provide space for 
six sleeping mill workers! with the two 


windows and the only door tightly 
closed. Another house had, as an ap- 
pendage, a little frame shack which does 
service as a_ kitchen. On _ this same 
March morning, with the thermometer 
hovering about the freezing point, a 
family group. was eagerly crowding 
about a little stove in one corner of the 
room, John, the oldest of the children, 
spoke up and said: “Gee, mister, the 
stove is the only warm _ spot in this 
house.”’ And he was right, for the wind 
and the snow found no difficulty in cross- 
ing the fragile barriers of doors and 
windows and took full advantage of the 
many crevices between decayed boards. 
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WING OF THE LARGEST TENEMENT IN 


THE DISTRICT 


Two stories on Forbes Street and 
five stories in the rear. A photo- 
graph of this building was published 
as an example of bad housing in the 
Bureau of Health report for 1907. 
{t was an example of worse housing 
in the spring of 1914. No fire-es- 
capes. Over 20 families. 


The population of Rock Alley is even 
more diverse than are its houses. Un- 
assorted there are living side by side, a 
mixture of American, Welsh, Irish, 
Hungarian, and Polish families, and, in- 
deed, a German boarder in the crowd. 

Rock Alley, in spite of its many other 
afflictions, has not . escaped the privy 
vault nuisance. It has full share of in- 
sanitary, disease-breeding vaults with- 
out sewer connection, ever ready to 
spread contamination and endanger the 
health of the neighborhood. Down 
Rock Street there ran a long, open 
wooden sewer drain carrying sewage 
from both alley and street toward Mau- 
rice Street below. Rock Street residents 


are not well versed in the best stand- 


ards of sanitation and the drain had be- 
come the resting place for innumerable 
empty tin cans, worn-out brooms, old 
shoes, and other articles equally foreign 
to the lap of a respectable sewer. As a 
result, during rain or when its sluggish 
way was otherwise forced to capacity, 
it overflowed into cellars and basement 
kitchens. 

The tenement shown in _ the fore- 
ground of the picture of Rock Street 
redeemed itself, in part at least, for it 


was one of the very few houses of the 
district affording inside water-closets 
for its families. Their neighbors across 
the way were less fortunate, two fam- 
ilies depending for toilet accommoda- 
tions on a dry privy vault placed under 
a side porch adjacent to the kitchen. 

Maurice Street, one of the main 
thoroughfares of the district, forms a 
connecting link between Forbes Street 
and the plants bordering the district. 
Here for the first time a tenement 
court was encountered, consisting of an 
old frame shack at the rear, occupied by 
four families; a brick hovel in the 
front by one; and a _ brick house by 
four. For these nine families and 
boarders the sole water supply is one 
hydrant adjacent to a privy vault. 

On Cornet Street houses, in the last 
stage of dilapidation, were still occupied, 
and still a source of income to the land- 
lord. Basement rooms were found plen- 
tiful and foul, insanitary privy vaults 
open to the sight of all passersby. _ 

The worst housing conditions of the 
district, however, were found on Forbes 
Street. Here, in a long row of houses 
and tenements, almost every one in ut- 
ter dilapidation, was a total neglect of 
most of the essentials of sanitation. 
The houses were breeding places of filth 
and disease, and some were veritable fire 
traps. One of the larger of the tene- 
ments, typical in most respects of the 
rest, was a dilapidated frame structure 
fronting two stories on Forbes Street 
and four stories in the rear. In 25 
rooms, 17 of which were below the street 
level, and four of which were totally 
dark, it housed, in dark, damp, poorly 
ventilated, overcrowded quarters, 62 
persons, besides providing stable quar- 
ters for a huckster’s horse. The apart- 
ments consisted of either two or three 
rooms and the rentals varied from $4.00 
to $8.00 per month. The total monthly 
rental of this tenement reached $71. 

The privy-vault nuisance in this sec- 
tion has been pernicious in.the highest 
degree. In an area extending over no 
more than three city squares I found 27 
unsewered vaults over which were 73 
compartments, They were arranged 
usually in battery style, their seepage 
running down the hillside. Back of 
Forbes Street, in many cases, the ground 
to the very houses, and often even un- 
der the houses, was long ago thoroughly 
permeated with sewage, foulness, and 
dampness. Wherever one turned the foul 
odors pervaded the atmosphere like the 
very essence of civic neglect. 

What an anomaly we have here! 
The Schenley Farms district, with its 


wonderful semi-public buildings and 
magnificent homes, produced by Pitts- 
burgh’s millions, and these squalid 


hovels and dilapidated tenements—they, 
too, a product of the same process. 
The people who live in them were found 
fairly representative of the unskilled 
working population of the district. 

The nationalities represented are: 


American ...... 2% 7) Russian see 25 
Teisbypas saieaee. 93 | Polish ......... 119 
Welsh ......... 35 | English ....... 6 
Slab avrctes 121 | Hungarian .... 65 
Austrian .4....: 19 . RAI aes 12 
Serviane sa. 24 | SUCORELE sic anti oe 
Magyar seo. 9 | eh al renews 619 
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The adult male population is depencd- 


ent for employment chiefly on the in-). 


dustrial plants mentioned. Two hundred 
and twenty-one out of the 245 male 


workers were living on budgets ranging | 


from $1.25 to $2.50 per day. Besides 
the boarding -system, 37 women and 
eight children help by getting employ- 
ment outside the home. 
rents they paid from these incomes are 
shown in the following table: 


LS TOOL sees Nae $4.00 per month 
2} FOOMSiaes ete 6.19 per month 
SRROOMS thee wats canter 7.42 per month 
ANTOOMSHA ey a ela eas 9.41 per month 


Six of the families lived in one-room — 


apartments, 45 families living in two- 
room apartments, 41 in 
apartments, 26 in four-room apartments, 
and the others in five or more’ rooms. 
Altogether out of 396 livihg rooms 
85 were below street level, and 18 total 
ly dark. 


Yet we must not get the impression 
that the situation is wholly dark. A re- 
awakening, due to the recognition of 
bad housing conditions in Pittsburgh, 
has shown itself in legislative reforms 
at the hands of civic organizations. 
The Chamber of Commerce Housing 
Committee has developed a plan for the 
building of small, sanitary dwellings for 
workingmen which seems practical, as 
well for the investors as for the pro- 
spective dweller. Why is not this dis- 
trict a logical one for the inauguration 
of the committee’s plan? Perhaps then, 
too, prophecy may become fact, and 
“Instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir tree, and instead of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle tree. And’ they 
shall build houses and inhabit them, and 
they shall plant vineyards and eat the 
fruit of them.” 


ROCK STREET SHOWING THE OPEN DRAIN 


” 


The average | 


three-room | | 


COMMUNITY CONTRASTS IN HOUSING MILLWORKERS 


THE PICTURES ON THIS PAGE SHOW THREE DISTINCT STAGES 


Above is a general view of the Soho Hill District. 
Cornet Street in the foreground; the Jones and 
Laughlin steel mills and the Twenty-second Street 
bridge in the distance; Forbes Street to the right. 
This illustrates the haphazard way of letting housing 
take care of itself, typical of Pittsburgh, old time 
development. : 


A second stagé is shown below in the original checker- 
board plan of Midland—as laid out in 1906 back of 
a new mill site on the Ohio River. 

A third stage is shown in the graceful curving streets 
of the new Midland development, back of the old, 
under the Crucible Steel Company of America. 

Later stages are suggested by the secretary of the Na- 
tional Housing Association, page 300. 
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A FORERUNNER OF 


NE experiment of the 


vention. 


Il. MIDLAND 


MENT FOR INDUSTRIAL SECTIONS 
W. C. Rice 


Midland Improvement Company 


PQURED CONCRETE HOUSES 


IDLAND, one of the new industrial 
towns of the Pittsburgh District, 
is located thirty-seven miles southwest 
of the city on the Ohio River. Its site 
is 60 feet above high-water mark, 1,200 
acres of practically level land, having 
sufficient slope to insure good drainage. 
The town was founded by the Mid- 
land Steel Company in 1906 when it 
erected a blast furnace and coke-oven 
plant at this point, and laid out a com- 
munity in the usual checker-board fash- 
ion. All lots were made rectangular, 
from 25 to 50 feet in width, and from 
120 to 135 feet in depth. The policy 
was to erect fairly good buildings, and 
certain restrictions were enforced as to 
the distance from the street and the cost. 
Such shacks as were necessary during 
the construction period were razed on 
the completion of the blast furnace 
plant. No alleys were permitted, except 
in the rear of the main business street, 
for alleys invariably become a dumping- 
ground for refuse and are always the 
last to be paved. 

The original plant site was taken over 
by the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, in 1911, and the 
unsold portion of the town site compris- 
ing 600 acres was afterward acquired 
by the Midland Improvement Company, 
also a subsidiary of the Steel Company. 

The curved and winding streets and 
many small parks which make up the 
new plan is the work of those who thus 
acquired the property. In this residen- 
tial section all dwellings must be brick, 
concrete, stone, or other fireproof ma- 
terial. No small out-buildings are per- 
mitted other than a neat garage, lots 


averaging 50 by 135 feet, and but one— 


building on a lot. Every construction 
must cost not less than $2,500, and be at 
least 30 feet from the property line. 
However, frame or stucco houses are 
permitted, provided they cost not less 
than $2,000 if erected on lots where re- 
strictions are less rigorous. 

The policy of the Improvement Com- 
pany has been to encourage in every 
way civic improvements and the gener- 
al good of its people. During the last 
year, the company has built several hun- 
dred houses and employed a firm of 
architects of national standing to design 
houses very different from the store- 
box type so common in industrial towns. 
One of the accompanying pictures shows 
thirty houses, single, double, and triple 
type, designed and patterned after 
houses in Essen, Germany. Notice the 
window-box effect. The company pro- 
vided the plants for these window boxes, 
graded and sowed the lawns, provided 
window shades to insure uniformity of 


MODERN HOUSING DEVELOP- 


Midland Improvement 
Company has been to try out Mr. Edison’s in- 
The concrete is poured into frames, and 
practically no wood enters into the construction. 
The tenants are foreign mechanics of a high order; 
rent $14 per month; selling price $1,900. The test of 
the poured house is still in process, these Midland 
houses being pioneers of the type, and attracting 
visitors from all parts of the industrial .district. 


color, ~and provided screens. Thesé 
houses are occupied by foremen, mechan: 
ics, and clerks, and have been given the 
sobriquet, “Toyland. if 

Other pictures show stucco and clad 
board houses all separate, with gas, elec: 
tric light, furnace, bath, and other con 
veniences; separate houses of brick con- 
struction, two or three of each design 
scattered throughout the plan, also mod: 
ern in every way; and solid concrete. 
poured houses consisting of four large 
rooms with gas, electric lights, inside 
toilets, and running water. This last 
construction is indestructible and germ- 
proof, as the walls, floor, and root are 
solid concrete. 

The original layout provided for thie 
segregation of foreigners (mostly Ital- 
ian, Croatians, Lithuanians, and Poles, 
together with Jewish shopkeepers) to 
the extreme west end of the town. This 
rule has been followed in the larger de- 
velopment of the town. These houses 


are built in pairs with 10 feet space be- 


ABOVE: STUCCO AND FRAME BUILDINGS 


The tenants are skilled mill opera- 
tives, paying from $20 to $22 per 
month for five, six and seven room 
houses with all modern conveniences. 
The company encourages purchase, 
selling a house and lot from $2,500 
to $3,400, 10 per cent down, one per 


cent per month with interest. 
AT LEFT: LOW COST FRAME HOUSES 


Tenants of these double houses 
are foreign laborers and mechanics. 
They pay $12 per month for five 


rooms, inside toilet, running water, 
gas, electric light, and fire-places. 


Vics 


yeen them; contain five large rooms, 
\uipped with gas, electric light, run- 
ng water, and toilets, fireplaces, man- 
Is, and porches. They rent up to $12 
‘r month, 20 per cent less than inferior 
uses in other industrial towns in the 
estern end of the state. 
The Negro population, which is not 
rgeé, has a nearby section in the same 
id of the borough near where the for- 
gners live, and have been given the 
me careful attention. 
The company believes that the con- 
miences offered produce an environ- 
ent doing much toward the education 
the next generation, if not the pres- 
it, in household standards, Meanwhile, 
Strictions as to the number of men 
eeping in one room are insisted upon. 
Owing to the lack of houses in Mid- 
nd, those controlled by the Crucible 
ompany are in preference given to 
eir employes. However, houses are 
ing erected by individuals at many 
ints. 
Upon acquiring the town site, the 
rucible Conipany found but one paved 
reet. A number of streets have since 
en paved, trees planted, and storm and 
nitary sewers laid. A number of the 
sidents along sections of the town 
here the streets are running east and 
est, and where traffic is light, have pe- 
ioned the borough council to have the 
tt-way, or between curbs, reduced to 
feet, leaving a grass plot eight feet 
ide between sidewalk and curb. This 
ids much to the general appearance and 
duces the cost of paving. Streets 
mning north and south are 50 feet 
ide with 10 foot sidewalks. The main 
isiness street, Midland Avenue, is 65 
et wide; Park Place, east and west, 
e both 65 feet wide. These streets 
und Lincoln Park, which consists of 
x acres of almost level land given to 
e borough by the parent company for 
public park. In the center of this park 
lake is projected which will be used 
r bathing in the summer and skating 
the winter. There will be no grade 
ossings from the town to the steel 
ant, as subways are to be provided for 
ch purpose. 
To encourage garden improvements, 
€ parent company appropriates each 
ar a considerable sum of money which 
divided among the different sections 
prizes for the best lawns, floral de- 
zns, porch boxes, window boxes, vege- 
ble production, and grounds as a 
hole. It also offers garden patches 
r cultivation, free of charge to those 
no apply. ; 
Judges are selected from the various 
dustries of the town who award prizes, 
ch fall, to those who show the best 
sults. All residents are permitted to 
ter the contest, only one prize being 
ven, however, to a single individual. 
mndition of the ground is considered 
id also the time the contestant has had 
r its cultivation. The foreigners en- 
r these contests and frequently carry 
f the prizes, which is eminent proof 
at the company’s policy of education 
| this point is well taken, and the 
oney thus spent is well spent. 
The company has also donated a band- 
and in one of the parks and the local 
nd has been fortunate in finding mem- 


bers who have played in some of the 
best bands in Europe. Opposite a group 
of 30 houses on Rice Avenue, the par- 
ent company has provided a playground 
which is maintained by the residents in 
that vicinity. 

The water furnished Midland is fil- 
tered, and is furnished at low rates. No 
charge has been made the borough so 
far for the fire hydrants or other water 
consumed. Neither is any tax charged 
to the Board of Education for water 
furnished any of the school buildings. 

To keep up with the increasing popu- 
lation, the Board of Education is en- 
deavoring to provide sufficient school 
buildings in different parts of the town. 
Two are now completed, and a third is 
about to be erected. Schools are graded 
with high school facilities. The board 
has purchased additional ground — sur- 
rounding the central school for a play- 
ground and breathing spot. The Car- 
negie Corporation of New York recent- 
ly appropriated $20,000 to the borough 
for a free public library, which is to be 
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erected in the vicinity of Lincoln Park 
on a plot of ground donated by the Im- 


-provement Company, 


The borough council recently let a 
contract for a new municipal building 
with white tile front, to cost about $25,- 
000. One-half is to be used for admin- 
istrative purposes and the other for the 
town’s fire apparatus. The assembly 
hall will be placed at the disposal of the 
people for all social center work. 

Although the borough was only in- 
corporated in 1907, the present popula- 
tion is 5,000, and in the next few years 
will be more than doubled. Two 
churches and two missions have been 
erected. Midland is a prohibition dis- 
trict, and its town site lies so high that 
malaria is unknown and the mosquito 
finds no breeding spots. The tax rate is 
the lowest of any borough in Beaver 
County. Altogether with Steel Com- 


pany and citizens working in harmony 
it is hoped to solve here many of the 
difficult problems of the modern indus- 
trial town. 


TOYLAND 


Toyland is the name given to a row of hollow tile and cement houses 
built after German models, making perhaps the most attractive industrial 


street in western Pennsylvania. 
with American tenants. 


them at from $22 to $27 per month, five to seven rooms. 


The houses still have to win their way 
Mechanics, clerks and department ‘foremen rent 


Selling price 


for double houses $5,400 to $6,000, 10 per cent down, 1 per cent per 


month with interest. 


Editorials 


HAT if we should find that more than half 

the pupils in the public schools had gone 

over the work of their present grades once before? 

Massachusetts has found that more than halt 

the prisoners in her jails and reformatories have 

served previous terms. What inference may be 

drawn as to the suitableness of her penal curricu- 
lum? 

Nor. is there anything to indicate that the 
same situation would not be found in other states 
if inquiry were made; rather the contrary, for 
Massachusetts has been a pioneer state in the re- 
formatory movement. 

From October 1, 1913, to September 1, 1914, 
23,303 prisoners were sentenced, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the state Board of Prison Com- 
missioners; 13,437 of these were recidivists, aver- 
aging 6.51 former commitments for each. 

The percentage of recidivists is largest in the 
jails. Out of 1,345 prisoners in Boston jail, 1,120 
had served previous terms. Newburyport had 104 
prisoners, but 74 are credited with an average of 
9.63 former jailings. The best record of any jail in 
the state shows that more than one-fifth of the total 
prisoners had been there before. 

Massachusetts has a state penal farm, where 
work, play, and health are supposed to go far 
toward rooting out the inclination to break so- 
ciety’s laws. But only felons can be sent there. 
’ Evidently some radical change is called for in 
dealing with those who do not go so far in their 
law-breaking, but go oftener. 


ss no incident in the Huropean war 

has amazed Americans more than the bitter, 
almost senseless, animosity displayed by scientists 
toward their brethren in hostile countries. The 
repudiation of scientific honors that had been con- 
ferred on Germans by scientific societies in Great 
Britain—the most conspicuous instance of which 
was von Behring’s donation of his Harben Gold 
Medal, valued at $500, to be melted up and used 
for relief work—has called forth a protest from 
one of the greatest German scientists. 

Professor Waldeyer, the senior of the medical 
faculty of the University of Berlin, has come out 
against such action on the part of Behring, Roent- 
gen, and others. He believes that love for father- 
land and a sense of honor ean be satisfied in other 
more worthy ways. More especially he deplores 
this carrying war into fields whose cultivation re- 
quires the concerted action and tranquil co-opera- 
tion of all civilized peoples. Other scientists have 
joined in the protest, 
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Hk description of the operation of the} 
mothers’ pension law in Cincinnati, written} 
by Mr. Edmonds for this issue of Tur SURVEY} 
[page 289] makes clear that the best efforts of] 
public and private social work in that Ohio | 
are being exerted in its behalf. 
If we can infer anything from the care that is| 
being used, the law ought to be efficiently admin-| 
istered. Those who have followed the movement. 
for widows’ pensions, however, as it has resulted 
in legislation in twenty different states, will re- 
serve judgment where Mr. Edmonds states his,) 
unreservedly, that the Ohio law is the best on the 
subject. Certainly the Cincinnati plan of admin- 
istration, which depends upon the working force 
of private agencies for investigations and super- 
vision of pensioned families, lessens the signifi- 
cance of the mothers’ pension experiment there. 
The use of private agencies to carry on work 
which the municipality has undertaken has rarely 
worked well in the long run.. It is defensible, per- 
haps, in an experimental stage. Witness the cre= 
ative pioneer work of the Pittsburgh ee 
Association which, with public erants, develope 
a constructive program of recreation years be- 
fore the schools were wrested from a petty ward 
control which choked the whole scheme of prima 
education. But the limitations of such a aad 
arrangement have, from the first, been recognize 
by leaders in the ‘play eround association, and 
the present time the prospect is that the city wi 
take over the administration of the entire system. 
Similarly, we have in the present per diem sub- 
sidy to children’s institutions in New York city, 
an arrangement which creates a clash betwee 
public and private interests, makes strange at 
fellows for honorably managed private institu 
tions, and obstructs the normal development 
the city’s own departments. 

Like other enterprises the public pensioning of 
mothers should stand or fall upon its own merits 
as a public program. Its permanent value as such 
can only be demonstrated if the. municipality 
through its own officials is responsible for its 
entire operation. 

This, of course, does not rule out a full meas 
of co- operation between public and private agen- 
cies in the mothers’ pension work, especially in 
families where the special services of both are 
ealled for, as they frequently have been in many 
places. Co-operation, however, on a permanent 


basis implies two agencies each fully equipped for 


its own function; and not two agencies, one © 
which performs for the other an important. part 
of the latter’s own task. 
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: A SEER 

¢€¢ LT ROM the terror of the Northmen, good 
~ LI Lord, deliver us’’—so ran the litany in an 
early day in England. And in our own day, land- 
lords who ground the faces of the poor, police ser- 
-geants who manhandled the friendless, city officials 
‘whose neglect threatened the well-being of un- 
numbered households—all these, in turn, felt the 
righteous and unstinted wrath of a certain North- 
‘man now no longer with us. 

_ But it is not the terror he was to Evil that will 
be longest cherished and remembered. It is the 
knack of the man to make Good captivating, ad- 
venturous, stirring to the pulses. Jacob Riis put 
the Scandinavian genius for the moving drama of 
life into some of those sober-sided philanthropies, 
whose lack of imagination in fishing for men is il- 
lustrated by the cumbersome titles to good causes 
which have come down to us from the last cen- 
tury. He did more than that. Charles Dickens, 
as a young man, read through a yard of poor law 
reports, and as an old man, left a shelf of books 
‘which made all England next of kin. In a way, 
Mr. Riis’s was a more marvelous ‘transmutation; 
‘not only because his copy as a newspaper reporter 
‘was a more flexible, quickening medium to reach 
the hearts of a great community, but because, like 
a leaping flame, he illumined a profession. No 
one has yet traced in a comprehensive way how 
his work in Mulberry Street and after, has reach- 
ed out and out until it has kindled the most re- 
mote newspaper offices, the contents pages of our 
greatest magazines, the craftsmanship of our 
‘most creative writers. He cleft the great cloud 
of words, which goes before the American people 
by day, and shared with all who have come after 
him his vision of its pillar of fire. 


\ 


HUS it was that writers and neighborhood 
if workers, church men, educators, public men 
and reporters gathered at Grace Church in New 
‘York on Sunday afternoon, in remembrance of 
Jacob A. Riis. Human, not only in his kindness but 
‘in his every attribute, few men have had so near 
‘a sense as che of the divine governance of the 
‘world. His was a big and elemental belief that 
‘God mixed in the affairs of men in Ribe and 
Richmond Hill, in Henry Street and Barre. To 
‘those who in kindred spirit knelt in the quiet 
‘sanctuary that breaks the roaring length of 
‘Broadway, no scripture could have been more 
‘instinct with their common faith than the passage 
‘of the sparrow’s fall read from St. Matthew, no 
| Sachs more natural than for a revelation of the 
‘Creator’s purpose, which, like the trails that once 
led westward over the Alleghanies might guide 
‘men’s feet in the social conquests of our new epoch. 
_ To not a few, so minded, must have come the 
ealization that in such as Mr. Riis, we have the 
ivine spirit working through man. To different 
ages, different prophets; and how could message 
ach us better than through this evangel of 
inged words, who in his own life summed up 
olescent America, and who stirred hundreds 
nd thousands with his gospel of sparrow and 


“ 
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slum, of Children of the Kingdom forgotten of the 
Republic. The least of us who are doing the 
things he found under our hands are thus both 
sharers and spreaders of the revelation. 

To different ages, different prophets: there 
have been many who came before this Danish car- 
penter, and who will come after him, and wio 
have been of his own time, whose philosophies 
have been more searching, whose programs more 
coherent, the work of whose hands more consid- 
erable. His was another gift—of tongue, and 
eye, and heart. In a period when motive power 
has telescoped whole states into neighborhoods, 
when electricity and power-presses and wood 
pulp have squared and cubed, and squared and 
cubed again, the bulk of people who come into in- 
separable communion with each other, when huge 
changes in the world’s equipment have rent and 
torn and thrust apart the old relationships, and 
migrations from the four corners of the earth 
have massed strangers at our gates, he has helped 
give us ears that we could hear, and eyes that we 
could see, and hands that we could clasp. 

His was a prophet’s mantle whose warp and 
woof were the new communications; and he threw 
its warm folds round all sorts and conditions of 
men. So that we at least can face the future with 
greater human understanding and new sense of 
fellowship. 


“HERE was another memorial meeting for Mr. 
Rus at Plymouth Church on one of the hot- 
test nights of last summer, when sick beds were 
pressed next the windows and mothers and 
babies sought the streets. Snow fell the night be- 
fore the Grace Church meeting, and the sleet in 
the afternoon drove thin clad men to what shelter 
they could find. Nature’s heats and coids are as 
rigorous as in our fathers’ times; human flesh is 
as tender; human wills are as weak. The social 
problems Jacob Riis helped lay bare are by no 
means solved. But some things he made utterly 
clear—that we have not begun to put at the serv- 
ice of the less fortunate the science and invention 
which temper the rigors of the earth for the well- 
to-do; that we pay for this neglect not only in 
misery to some, but in an incomplete and half sick 
society; that those who are miserable are, for the 
most part, no different from those who are saved 
from misery; and that if we had the wit and com- 
petence to arrange things better, their idealisms, 
their courage, their latent human prowess, would 
well up and make a new world for us ali. 

And, finally, that no adventure of Munchausen 
or Sancho Panza, or Aladdin, or Nick Carter, or 
Galahad—or even the Norse raiders—can com- 
pare with the joy of tumbling an Old Man of the 
Seas from the shoulders of the common life. . For 
the gentry who take the part—Preventable Sick- 
ness, and Misery, and Injustice and the rest—not 
abstractions, but characters as definite and clear 
cut as The House that Could Kill as Well as an 
Axe—the reader does not have to go further than 
any half dozen pages in any of Mr. Riis’s books. 
They are gentry who. live, some of them, close by 
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Henry Street on the east side of New York, and 
those who want to carry forward some of the 
tussles he was himself in the midst of, up to the 
time of his death, should send their names to 
Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settlement at No. 48. 


MIDLAND 


OT even a fragment of the millennium is at- 
N tained by our first effort. However good 
the idea, experience in its practical application is 
necessary before we can make it work out. 

Midland, Pa., is one of our recent and encour- 
aging attempts to apply the modern housing idea 
to the new industrial community. This idea has 
come to stay. Imperfectly as it has been worked 
out as yet, its importance has already been demon- 
strated, Employ ers in all parts of the United 
States, not to mention Europe, have experimented 
with it long enough—some thirty years at least 
to convince themselves of its value from their 
point of view. More recently workmen have come 
to understand its value from their point of view 
and that of their families. And the public at large 
has, through improvement leagues and housing 
and city planning committees, contributed with 
considerable and growing enthusiasm. 

Midland, as described by Mr. Rice, is an illustra- 
tion of the industrial village which owes its being 
to one big manufacturing concern. It may remain 
as it began, a dependent of one or two firms, or it 
may grow until it becomes the center of varied in- 
dustries. But at present Midland is typical of an 
increasing number of industrial villages in which 
some thought has been given to the homes of the 
employes. What those who control its destinies 
have set for themselves, is told in other pages of 
this issue of THe Survey. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant thing in the story is the continuing inter- 
est in the community shown by those who are re- 
sponsible for its being. Another significant thing 
is the unusual effort to provide good dwellings 
for the unskilled, and, usually, alien laborers. 

There are industrial villages in western Penn- 
sylvania which started with great promise and 
ended with the land speeculator’s profits. In this 
respect Midland more nearly resembles some. of 
the older villages of New England, though it has 
neighbors which bid for a like reputation. Not far 
away is the pioneer, Vandergrift, built some twen- 
ty years ago according to the plans of one of our 
foremost landscape architects. In another direc- 
tion lies Woodlawn, four or five years old, whose 
homes contrast at every point with those which 
stand opposite the old mills of the same company, 
in the hills of the Soho district of Pittsburgh. 


UT if Midland today, or that part of it which 

has been developed during the past two 
years, marks a new stage’ in our comparatively 
slow progress, it also makes us look ahead toward 
succeeding stages. Midland is experimenting with 
the policy of selling house and lot outright to the 
occupant, though houses may be rented. This has 


advantages over the policy pursued in some New } 
Hngland villages where the employing company | 
continues to own and manage the dwellings. To | 
have the same boss at home that one has in | 
the shop, leads to complications. But to sell to | 
individual purchasers, many of whom have low | 
civic and social standards, often leads to a de- | 
terioration of community life. So a next step | 
would seem to be the organization of a company ° 
to control and manage the property which will not |} 
only be distinct from the employing corporation | 
but in which the house-holders will be effectively | 
represented. 4 
With this should come another stage: man — 
agement of the property from the social as well 
as from the financial point of view. In Midland } 
there are many aliens whose standards are dif- | 
ferent from ours. For them are provided houses } 
with electric lights, running water and sanitary | 
water-closets. Experience has already shown that © 
they not only abuse these conveniences, but that — 
they rack the very houses themselves to pieces. | 
Moreover, they take lodgers into the family and | 
overcrowd their sleeping-rooms to an extent that } 
is dangerous to both their moral and their Physical } 
well. being. i | 
In Midland, the property is still managed onthe | 


- purely real estate basis of collecting rents or pay- | 


ments when due and making repairs when atten- 
tion is called to the necessity for them. As are- | 
sult the houses depreciate at the rate of 10 per | 
cent per year. At the end of ten years, it is said, | 
the company will have a deficit instead of a profit } 
on its rented houses. 


b& would seem then that the time is ripe for the | 

Midland company to employ what is known © 
as a friendly rent collector, preferably a woman, © 
as her work will be chiefly with the women of the © 
families. Her duties would be not only to collect | 
rents and payments when due, as is now done by © 
a clerk, but to establish herself on a friendly foot- | 
ing with the tenants, help them in the solution of | 
their problems and tactfully promote American / 
standards. At the same time she would see to it © 
that the houses are kept'constantly in good condi- © 
tion. This in itself is no new thing. It has been |} 
done successfully for years by the Octavia Hill © 
Association in Philadelphia, and for more years © 
by Octavia Hill and her fellow workers in London. — 
It is being done by the Sanitary Improvement — 
Company in Washington. All that is new about Ht 
it is its application to such a community as Mid- | 
land. And even for such communities, a begin- 
ning has been made in one of the middle western i 
cities. 4 
If Midland progresses to these next stages it ~ 
need not fear that it is doing something revolu- — 
tionary. It is but applying methods which have 
worked well under somewhat different conditions, — 


methods the lack of which must threaten much of — 


the progress Midland has already made and so © 
bring discouragement to a very promising experi- _ 
ment. © JoHN THLDER. 


| 


C)"rans: PROBLEMS OF THE 


KANSAS sMALL TOWN 


SOCIAL INTEREST in Kansas is 


| shifting from the consideration of the 


problems of the cities to those of the 
small cities and towns. This was shown 


at. the Kansas Conference of Charities 


| vember 19-21. 


and Correction held in Jawrence, No- 
The fact that there are 


only three fully organized Associated 
| Charities in the state has forced the 


leaders in social work in Kansas to pay 
attention to the charity situation in 


| communities under 20,000 population. 


to the conference an 
| social service. 


Graham Taylor of Chicago brought 
inspiring call to 
In his convocation ad- 
dress to the students of the University 


“of Kansas on the subject, The Outlook 


for Social Progress under the Shadows 
of War, he made a stirring plea for the 


'.same force and foresight during peace 


| that the 


conflict has 
To the 


present world 
shown to be available for war. 


_ conference he sounded the keynote of a 
| campaign for community advance by his 


emphasis upon the vital interdependence 


of public and voluntary agencies. 


Secretary William T. Cross, of the 


_ National Charities Conference, brought 
_to Kansas workers the benefit of his ex- 


in a neighboring state. 


perience in building up the conference 
In recognition 
of the vital relation between work in 
state and nation the state conference 
plans to double the membership: from 


Kansas in the National Conference dur- 


ing the coming year. 


Prominent social workers in Kansas 


contributed to*a survey of the charity 


situation in the state. The advantages 


arising from the federation of eleven 


charitable institutions in Kansas City 
were shown by G. M. Pfeiffer, and the 
development of the industrial depart- 


ment of the Wichita Associated Char- 
ities was described by Miss V. A. Kat- 
- terjohn. 


These developments in the larger 
cities were, however, overshadowed by 
the interest in the problems of the small- 
er cities and towns. N. G. Bird told 


how Hutchinson, a small city of 16,000, 
had met the situation, by the county 


commissioners employing the assistant 
superintendent of the Wichita Associa- 


_ ted Charities as poor commissioner, and 


by the local Associated Charities elect- 
ing the same person as secretary. G. 


_ T. Gebhardt of Belleville recounted that 


Sumner County made 


the social survey of that community of 


2,300 revealed a neglected, wretched 
poor farm and comparatively 


large 
amounts expended wastefully and in- 


_juriously for outdoor relief. 


Two studies, the sanitary survey of 
by the State 
Board of Health and the investigation 
of the hours and wages of working 


women and girls under the direction of 


the commissioner of labor and indus- 
tries, were reported. 

A committee on social legislation was 
appointed. The state conference went 
on record in support of the following 
measures: protection of marriage rela- 
tion from menace of mental deficiency 
and disease; health supervision in the 
public schools; allowances to mothers; 
establishment ‘of an industrial welfare 
commission with power to regulate 
hours and wages of working women and 
girls; the remodelling or the rebuilding 
of the state penitentiary; city and coun- 
ty farms for prisoners; and the exten- 
sion of the merit system to include all 
officials in state penal and charitable in- 
stitutions. 

Behind this legislative program will 
be the organized local representatives 
of the state conference. Through the 
effort of the retiring president, Supt. 
M. E. Pearson, local representatives 
have been secured for fifty of the larger 
communities in the state. The plan is 
to have every community represented in 
the conference. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, H. W. Charles, superintend- 
ent Boys’ Industrial School, Topeka; 
first vice-president Judge J. C. Ruppen- 
thal, Russell; second vice-president, 
Judge J. H. Ellis; secretary-treasurer, 
E. W. Burgess, Lawrence. 


HE PROBATION OFFICER IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL confer- 
ence of probation officers convened in 
Utica’ on November 15, attended by 
probation officers and others actively 
connected with the work from all over 
the state. Vice-president Frank E. 
Wade criticized the backwardness of 
some cities in the state in not finding 
suitable quarters for holding children’s 
courts and detaining children. He 
pointed out that the detention of chil- 
dren in police stations is still common 
in the state and emphasized the fact that 
the detention home has an important 
function to perform, offering as it does 
an opportunity to observe and examine 
the child before his case is finally dis- 
posed of. This was frequently referred 
to, as Utica, the conference city, has no 
proper detention home or juvenile court. 

Judge John B. M. Stephens of the 
Monroe County Children’s Court, which 
embraces the city of Rochester, de- 
scribed the benefits derived from cen- 
tralizing the treatment of delinquent 
children in a county court. As yet, 
such courts have been established in 
but two counties in the state. 

The inexperience and inability of jus- 
tices of the peace and village magis- 
trates to properly handle children’s 
cases has been generally recognized. In 
Monroe County all this has been 


changed by taking the disposition of 
children’s cases away from about eighty 
committing magistrates, and placing it 
exclusively in the county court. The re- 
sult, as Judge Stephens has pointed out, 
has been uniformity of treatment, a bet- 
ter equipped court, the service of good 
probation officers and an excellent de- 
tention home made available for all de- 
linquent children in the county. The 
commitment of children to institutions 
has thus been considerably decreased. 

Judge Robert J. Wilkin of the Chil- 
dren’s Court of Brooklyn, spoke op the 
relation of the children’s court judge to 
the probation officer. 

In the round-table discussions, ideas 
upon the care of immigrants on proba- 
tion were marshalled. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that the bulk of criminality 
among immigrants is due to the fact 
that they are exploited, submerged and 
uneducated. 

The grave problems connected with 
girl delinquents were discussed by Alice 
Smith of the New York Night Court 
for Women, and by other women off- 
cers. Failure of parents to understand 
and control their children and the dan- 
gers attendant upon cheap amusements 
were laid down as the leading causes of 
delinquency. 

‘Rural probation work was discussed 
by David W. Morris of Oneida County. 
This work in the rural districts is still 
in its infancy, but shows signs of prom- 
ising development. 

The year’s progress in probation work 
was presented by Charles L. Chute, sec- 
retary of the State Probation Commis- 
sion, He quoted the latest reports to 
the commission, which show a total of 
10,190 persons now on probation, which 
is about 20 per cent greater than the 
number on probation one year ago. 
Thirteen new salaried probation officers 
were appointed in different parts of the 
state during the past year, four of these 
being county probation officers. 


HIO WELFARE WORKERS IN 


CONFERENCE 


THE work of remedial institu- 
tions was pressed back into the field of 
prevention by Dr. Herbert Welsh, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
in his address as president of the Ohio 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. The meeting was held at Co- 
lumbus, November 11-13. 

However efficient institutions .might 
be in caring. for unfortunates, Dr. 
Welsh urged that social workers must 
not rest content until they have sought 
to find out and prevent the social causes 
which lead to physical and moral afflic- 
tions. 

Interest in the new commission plan 
of government in Dayton led the con- 
ference to give especial attention to the 
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address of Rev. Frank Garland, di- 
rector of public welfare in that city. 
Speaking on: Taxation and the Public 
Welfare, he urged greater considera- 
tion of the social needs in a community 
which, in his opinion, must be met main- 
ly through public effort. 

Two addresses dealt with new wel- 
fare activities in Ohio. The recently 
enacted children’s code provided a chil- 
dren’s welfare department under the 
State Board of Charities. Its director, 
C. V. Williams, formerly of New Jer- 
sey, told of the spirit with which he 
sought to study and inspect institutions 
which care for dependent children. 

The work of the children’s welfare 
department was commended in the Con- 
ference on Dependent Children, which 
met at the same time. ‘The secretary, 
R. A. Longman, told how the members 
had co-operated with the commission 
charged with the revision of the chil- 
dren’s law and backed up its recommen- 
dations. 

The other new welfare activity, the 
application of the mothers’ pension law, 
was discussed by Judge George S. Ad- 
dams, of the Cleveland Juvenile Court. 
He affirmed the necessity of some form 
of relief for mothers in distress with de- 
pendent children, but doubted whether 
such a function should be made a part 
of court procedure. 

Judge Black, of the Franklin County 
Juvenile Court, urged the great need to 
ascertain the responsibility for the cause 
of the distress of mothers. 

One session of the conference was 
given over to the consideration of pov- 
erty, addresses being given by J. E, 
Hagerty, professor of economics and so- 
ciology, Ohio State University, and 
Fred. C. Croxton, chief statistician of 
the Ohio Industrial Commission. Mr, 
Croxton discussed Material for the 
Study of a Minimum Wage in Ohio. 

A general discussion of feeble-minded- 
ness in Ohio set forth the necessity for 
realization by the general public of the 
extent of feeble-mindedness in the state, 
for additional buildings at the institu- 
tion for the feeble-minded, and for an 
adequate appropriation to permit the 
Bureau of Juvenile Research under the 
control of the Ohio Board of Adminis- 
tration to pursue its work. 

M. Edith Campbell, a member of the 
Ohio School Survey Commission, spoke 
on The Socialization of the Public 
Schools. She expressed particular op- 
position to the separation of the man- 
agement of vocational schools from the 
regular public schools. 

C. W. Williams, secretary of the Fed- 
eration for Philanthropy and Charity of 
Cleveland, gave an illustrated lecture on 
the development of the federated. plan 
of giving to local charities, which has 
been in effect in Cleveland for about 
two years. This address was given with 
particular reference.to the needs of the 
city of Columbus to which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is about to give ex- 
haustive consideration. 


In connection with the conference spe- 
cial group meetings were held by in- 
firmary officials, including county com- 
missioners; infirmary matrons;  chil- 
dren’s home officials; children’s home 


matrons; county visitors; and univer- 
sities and public welfare. 

The next annual session of the con- 
ference will be held at Dayton. Starr 
Cadwallader, a member of the Ohio 
Board of Administration, Columbus, 
was elected president. The secretary 
of the Board of State Charities, H. H. 
Shirer, will continue as secretary. 


TATE FUNDS vs. PRIVATE 
CHARITY IN TEXAS 


ONE OF THE features at the Tex- 
as State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, held in San Antonio, No- 
vember 16, was the vigorous argument 
by Robert J. Newton, secretary of the 
conference, in support of the proposi- 
tion that the state and its various units 
of government should ‘do everything 
that is now done by private agencies 
privately-financed. He pointed out that 
business men are now not only taxed 
for public: funds but are practically sub- 
jected to further taxation by charity 
solicitors, to refuse whom would in- 
volve business detriment. 

Constructive suggestions were made 
by Mr. Newton as to the departments 
of state government under which in- 
stitutions, now privately managed might 
be placed—the tuberculosis sanatorium 
under the department of health, educa- 
tional institutions for physically handi- 
capped under the control of the board 
of education, orphan asylums under a 
state department of charities, etc. 

Mr. Newton further outlined an im- 
mediate program of the work which a 
state department of charities should un- 
dertake. 

Especial interest attached to reports 
by two Negro educators on social wel- 
fare work by Negroes for Negroes in 
Texas. 

In view of the legislative session 
soon to convene a program of social 
legislation to be sought was agreed up- 
on. It covers child labor, compulsory 
school attendance, civil service reform, 
care of insane and feeble-minded, and 
two new subjects—regulation of mar- 
riage in the interests of public health 
and the establishment of a state depart- 
ment of charities. 

Prof. C. S. Potts and Robert J. New- 
ton, both of Austin, were elected presi- 
dent and secretary respectively. 


OUSING BETTERMENT PLANS 
FOR INDIANA 


WiTH THE sTATE Legislature 
soon to convene, the Indiana Housing 
Association at its meeting in Indianapo- 
lis, November 16 and 17, gathered its 
forces together to protect the tenement 
law from amendments which might 
weaken it, and to consider legislation 
which may be asked in regard to single 
or detached houses. Future plans also 
include efforts to strengthen the tene- 
ment law enforcement and to stimulate 
the building of workingmen’s homes. 

The delegates represented a number 
of cities and the meeting was enthusias- 
tic. From Evansville came Mayor Ben- 
jamin Bosse, Building Inspector Ed- 
ward Kerth, Emil Weil, president of the 
Commercial Club, Richard Rosencranz. 
chairman of an organization to build 
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homes, and J. D. Walsh, a prominent} 
manufacturer who is serving on the 
housing committee of the Commercial} 
Club. Mayor Bosse gave convincingly |} 
a business man’s reasons for working} 
to secure decent homes. He is making} 
war on thé bad housing of Evansville, | 
not only by means of enforcing the 
tenement law but by opening streets 
through the worst district and condemn-¥) 
ing fire-traps. 

Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the 
National Housing Association, was 
present and made helpful suggestions. 

All the officers of the association: 
were re-elected. Linton A. Cox, presi-}) 
dent; Grace Julian Clarke, first vice- | 
president; Thomas A. Spat, second 
vice-president; C. S. Grout, treasurer, ]} 
Albion Fellows Bacon, secretary. 


EFFICIENCY CONFERENCE —} 
By Sherrard Ewing | 


Education is nine times as important \) 
as mechanical safeguards in industrial \ 
safety efforts. 

The manufacturers of Pennsylvama | 
are reconciled to the passage of a work-\} 
ingman’s compensation act and are co- | 
operating in drafting its provisions. 


The two statements above summar- } 
ized the safety features of the second | 
Pennsylvania Industrial Welfare and } 
Efficiency Conference in Harrisburg, - 
November 17-19, and distinguished it | 
from preceding meetings. ; 

A year ago the emphasis of the | 
“Safety First” movement was on pro- | 
tective devices. Statistics and argu- 
ments of the conference- emphasized the | 
need of the education of the workman | 
and the necessity of securing his co- | 
operative interest. A year ago the im- | 
pression was general that Pennsylvania | 
manufacturers would fight to the last to | 
avert the passage of a workingman’s © 
compensation act. } 

At the Harrisburg session this year — 
Francis Feehan, former president of the — 
Mine Workers of Western Pennsylvania, © 
said, “We recognize the fact that the / 
manufacturers of the state are not op- — 
posing a, workingman’s compensation act — 
and our differences will be limited to 
matters of detail.” | 

To John Price Jackson, commissioner ~ 
of the Pennsylvania Department of La-— 
bor and Industry, must be credited the 
success of bringing labor and capital, as 
the two great organized interests are 
popularly termed, together for the con- 
structive discussion of topics covering 
the whole range of industrial welfare, 
under four main sections: safety, fire 
prevention, industrial hygiene, and in-— 
dustrial welfare. There were several 
interesting sidelights of the sessions. © 
One of these was the address by Gov- 
ernor John K. Tener, who is closing his 
term not as a reform but as a Repub- 
lican organization candidate, but who 
put his emphasis upon the “humanities.” 
upon “the benefit of mankind,” and the 
“prime need of a proper workingman’s © 
compensation act.” ‘ 

From an attendance of about 800 in 
1913, the increased interest in industrial — 
safety swelled this year’s attendance to 


: 


nearly 1,300. It was not merely a gath- . 
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ting of representatives of the great 
“corporations; the small manufacturer, 
the laundrymen, and store owners were 
fat Harrisburg in numbers. Commercial 
“organizations of the state were largely 
lrepresented. Owing to Commissioner 
‘Jackson’s activities, Harrisburgh, Phila- 
elphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Bethlehem 
and York have organized “Safety First” 
ocals. 

| The impressive lessons left by the con- 
‘ference are two-fold: first, it was ap- 
_parent that the get-together idea is at 
‘work between employers and employes 
jin Pennsylvania and furthermore that 
\\the first steps on the way have been 
marked by unexpected success. Second 
jand perhaps still more important, is the 
| realization that the great mass of Penn- 
\sylvania manufacturers are actively in- 
| terested in industrial welfare and safety 
||topics, acknowledge their responsibility 
jindividually and collectively, and are 
| working for improvements. 


LEGAL AID SOCIETIES 


SN tecas ALLIANCE ORF 
| Tue THIRD conference of Legal 
| Aid Societies of the United States, now 
affiliated as the National Alliance of 
|Legal Aid Societies, was held in Chi- 
jcago, November 19. Delegates were 
| present from many cities where these 
|societies are active, including New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Du- 
luth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis 
jand Kansas City. 

Arthur von Briesen of New York, 
| president of the New York Society and 
‘also president of the National Alliance, 
(in his report showed the remarkable 
‘growth of the work in this country in 
|the past three years. There are now 
|Legal Aid Societies in forty-one cities 
and societies in process of formation in 
i\thirteen. In 1913 the New York So- 
ciety had approximately 38,000 poor cli- 
jents, and the Chicago Society approxi- 
‘mately 16,000. 


ihe STUDY PENNSYLVANIA’S 


at 
: 


BUILDING CODE _ 


| A pRoGRAM for state-wide work 
| was formulated at a meeting of the 
|board of diréctors of the Pennsylvania 
| Housing and Town Planning Associa- 
tion held in Harrisburg, November 19. 
Consideration is being given to a pro- 
‘posed state building code, with exten- 
/ sive housing provisions, which will be 
submitted to the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture this winter by a commission which 
| has been working for four years. A 
| special committee has been appointed to 
| study housing provisions. 
_ Nearly 30 second and third-class cities 
of Pennsylvania are empowered to ap- 
| point city planning commissions and 
| many of them have done so. To unify 
}and give force to town planning, the 
| association has appointed another spe- 
| cial committee. 
_ The following branches of work have 
been outlined: study of the state build- 
} ing code; establishment of a state bu- 
‘reau of speakers and experts, who can 
be secured by any locality, either diréct- 
ly or through the state association; a 
‘state advisory committee on town plan- 
} ning; and an annual conference. 


ROCHESTER HEALTH COURSES 


To tHE Eprror: In Tue Survey of 
November 21 you have on the whole a 
very fair statement of the health courses 
for adult women that are being given 
in Rochester. The subject of the article 
is To Stretch the Span of Human Life. 
In the second paragraph, however, is 
a statement to the following effect: 

“Two years ago the superintendent of 


scnools: shad: <)the ;idea,yy ete... Chis 
statement is entirely incorrect. The 
one person who conceived the idea 


of these health courses for women, who 
patiently and in the face of all obstacles 
pressed on to see them established and 
who since the first course was opened 
has done more than any one else to 
guarantee such measure of success as 
they have had is Miss M. E. Bingeman. 
I can not in justice to her, therefore, 
allow your statement to pass without 
this comment. It was she who first 
came to me to discuss the subject and 
it was she who interested the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union in 
the subject to the point where the peti- 
tion referred to was made. 
ES: WEET. 
[Superintendent of Schools. ] 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CHARITIES ASSOCIATES 


To tHe Eprror: As a subscriber to 
THE Survey I owe it to my self-respect 
to protest against the article by Dr. De- 
vine in your issue of November 7, en- 
titled Truth on the Scaffold. Dr. De- 
vine groups all who object to the policy 
of the commissioner of charities in his 
dealings with the dependent wards of 
the city into three classes, all of whom 
are unworthy of belief because each of 
them has a personal interest in continu- 
ing conditions as they are. This method 
of controversy is known as “poisoning 
the wells” and is unworthy of the edi- 
torial page of THE SuRvEY. 

I believe that outside the personal 
friends of the former commissioner, Mr. 
Kingsbury’s appointment was generally 
popular. He had the reputation of be- 
ing a frank and forceful man and much 
was expected from him. I believe I 
wrote him to this effect shortly after 


his appointment. 


My knowledge of the workings of the 
Department of Charities relates prin- 
cibally to the Children’s Bureau which 
passes upon the commitments of chil- 
dren to institutions and their discharge 
therefrom. My experience in these mat- 
ters covers a period of a dozen years and 
is first hand. 

Briefly, the conclusion at which I 
have arrived is that the new bureau for 
enforcing the discharge of children, up- 
on which Mr. Kingsbury prides himself, 
is unnecessary, as the work was being 
fully and carefully done by the regular 
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staff of the department. The new ex- 
aminers were entirely without experi- 
ence and even the head of the bureau 
was a person who had no knowledge of 
local conditions. The result was that 
much hardship was inflicted upon the 
relatives of many of the children by re- 
peated, visits of the examiners who in- 
sisted that these relatives, who were in 
many cases neither legally nor morally 
responsible, must contribute to the sup- 
port of the children or remove them 
from the institutions. Sometimes the 
relatives agreed to take the children un- 
der the threat of “law proceedings” or 
the standing threat that the children 
would be sent “out West” and accord- 
ingly many children were received into 
homes in which there were no means to 
care for them properly. 

The criticisms came from those who, 
like myself, are in close touch with the 
poor and not from the institutions to 
any great extent. The responsible heads 
of the charitable institutions in this city 
need no defence from me. Their mo- 
tives have never heretofore been ques- 
tioned. Even if they were governed by 
the low motives ascribed to them, they 
may reassure themselves, there will be 
no reduction in the number of their 
wards until some form of outdoor relief 
is provided for the dependent family, 
and some method by which moral in- 
struction may be added to the curriculum 
of our public schools, is devised. 

As to the constructive work of the 
present administration. It consists in 
directing applicants for relief to private 
organizations. In other words, the 
commissioner endeavors to transfer his 
responsibility and so keep down his 
budget. Whatever is good in this sys- 
tem has been in use since the adminis- 
tration of Commissioner Folks a dozen 
years ago. 

As the space assigned to me has al- 
ready been exceeded I must refer those 
who wish to go into the matter in detail 
to the sworn testimony taken by the 
Civil Service Commission in the inves- 
tigation now going on. 

Patrick MALLon. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


To tHe Epiror: Your editorial in 
this week’s issue of THE Survey [Nov- 
ember 14] accords generous praise to 
the work of the Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations and its leadership. As 
an agent of the commission I appreciate 
1t. 

If you had said as much for the com- 
mission’s work in the original editorial, 
no one connected with the commission 
could have objected on the ground of 
unfairness to this commission, although 
some of us would still have taken ex- 
ception to your indorsement of the 
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Rockefeller enterprise. I don’t see how 
you reconcile that indorsement with 
your acquiescence in Mr. Walsh’s judg- 
ment that an inquiry of this sort should 
not be carried on with private funds. In 
the case of Mr. Rockefeller the funds 
are those of a man who has announced 
his readiness to spend millions in de- 
fending a position that is responsible 
more than anything else for retarding 
the growth of industrial democracy and 
of industrial peace. 

The difference is obvious between an 
inquiry in the field of the exact natural 
sciences and an inquiry in a field where 
the truth lies with one or the other of 
two conflicting social philosophies,— 
neither of which can be proved to be 
right to the satisfaction of a man whose 
training and temperament incline him 
toward the other. Yet you cite the suc- 
cess of the Rockefeller enterprises in 
the field of exact science as a reason for 
believing that his industrial inquiry will 
be equally beneficial. 

As for the work of this commission, 
the conviction grew with all of us who 
read your original editorial that it, in- 
ferentially at least, stigmatized the 
commission’s leadership as inefficient 
and blundering. Your generous praise 
of that leadership in this week’s issue 
corrects an impression which I am sure 
every reader of the first editorial must 
have gained. 

Grorce P. WEs?. 
[United States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations. ] 

Chicago. 

[The editor of THr Survey acquiesced 
in Mr. Walsh’s judgment that a public 
inquiry of this sort should not be car- 
ried on with private funds. 

We cited at considerable length the 
differences between the field of exact 
science and industrial relations here 
noted by Mr. West (see October 10, 
page 55, column 2). We pointed out the 
limitations of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in entering this field: that “how- 
ever they or the public may seek to for- 
get it, the Rockefeller group are a party 
to the situation.” With these clear no- 
tations as to the field of inquiry, and as 
to the agency making the inquiry, we 
were disposed to take the announcement 
of the inquiry itself at face value, neith- 
er prejudging it adversely nor prophecy- 
ing how beneficial it would prove—- 
Eprror. | 


O rHeE Eprror: The recent editorials 

and correspondence in THE SuRVEY 
with regard to the work of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations seem to me 
to leave undecided some very important 
points upon which I am, I believe, pe- 
culiarly qualified to set forth the facts. 
I have been with the commission in a 
responsible position since the first day 
of its organization and have been ac- 
quainted with all of the important de- 
velopments which have taken place in 
its work. 

A great deal of attention has been 
paid to the transfer of a large part of 
the commission’s work to the field head- 
quarters in Chicago, as indicating a 
radical change in the policies and meth- 
ods of the commission. The facts are 


that during the early part of March, I 
suggested to Mr. Walsh the desirability 
of transferring the headquarters of the 
commission to Chicago, urging particu- 
larly: 

‘lhat, at each session of the commis- 
sion, it would mean a saving of about 
ten days in the time of the individual 
commissioners ; 

That, inasmuch as the investigations 
of the commission would cover the en- 
tire United States, there would be a very 
great saving in the cost of transporta- 
tion and in the expenses of the investi- 
gators. 

This suggestion made a favorable im- 
pression upon Mr. Walsh and I was ad- 
vised that he would take the matter 
up with the other commissioners. I am 
informed that the: proposal was very 
thoroughly discussed and that the change 
was agreed upon prior tothe appoint- 
ment of Dr. Charles McCarthy as direc- 
tor of research and investigation. 

With regard to the statements that in 
the early summer there was a re-align- 
ment affecting staff, headquarters, and 
responsibility, and that up to that time 
the work had been at sixes and sevens, 
I feel it necessary to say, that, so far 
as I am informed, I am the only person 
directing any part of the commission’s 
work who has had the character of his 
work or the field of his investigations 
changed in any essential way. When the 
commission decided to put into effect 
the program for public hearings which 
had already been decided upon, I was 
placed in charge of this division of the 
work and consequently found it neces- 
sary to transfer to others certain investi- 
gations which I had already started. 

Furthermore, every person who is now 
directing a division of the commission’s 
work was employed prior to the time 
that Dr. McCarthy became director of 
research and investigation and was in 
charge of essentially the same fields as 
at present. There have, of course, been 
many rearrangements, in order to avoid 
duplication of the work, where two or 
more divisions tended to overlap.. These 
changes have, however, been no greater 
than those which occur every year in 
the permanent departments of the gov- 
ernment. : 

Just what THe Survey considers the 
commission should do in Colorado is not 
indicated in the editorial. However, the 
statement of what is known by TuE 
SuRVEY concerning the work of the 
commission in Colorado indicates an, in- 
complete knowledge of the extent of the 
work and an erroneous conception of its 
character. Very soon after the begin- 
ning of the strike in Colorado, the com- 
mission sent to the Colorado strike field 
one of the ablest investigators that could 
be secured, and the results. of his investi- 
gation were presented to the commission 
at its December meeting.” 

The agent of the commission who ac- 
companied the congressional committee, 
also investigated some of the disputed 
points developed by the testimony be- 


*Noted in THe Survey for October 10, 
page 54, column 1, 


*Noted in THe Survey for November 14, 
page 176, column 1. 


"So recognized op. cit 
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fore the committee. In addition to 
personal investigations made by the tw 
members of the commission and by Mi 
West, the commission has had furthe 
investigations’ by other agents, whose 
reports cover certain phases of the situa, 
tion which had not hitherto been fulh 
presented.” 

The policy of the commission in de 
siring to test the information which i 
has secured by means of a public hear: 
ing is, I am sure, very sound, partic} ’ 
larly where the situation is as tense dg 
in Colorado, and where the necessity i? 
exactness and impartiality is so great 
The reason for the postponement of th c) 
hearing—namely, deference to the de4 
sires of the federal mediators—seemg 
to me to be entirely conclusive’ and the} 
best_ possible evidence that there has 
been a-clear-cut policy and a determina- 
tion not to interfere with the plans c 
other governmental bodies. 

Basi M. Manty. 
[United States Commission on Industri 


1 


Relations. ] i 
Chicago. ; 
FIRE HAZARDS IN | DEPARTMENT - 
STORES 4 
An article, with the 


To THE Eprtor: 
title Fire Hazards in Department Stor 
appeared in THE Survey of October 24 
under the name of Anne Crawford 
Phillips, who, according to the editor’s 
note was “chief investigator of the New 
York State Factory Investigating Com= 
mission.’ It is fair to assume that this) 
description of the writer was with the 
intention of giving her statements an 
authority and importance, to which they 
would not be otherwise entitled. 

Evidently the editor of THE SURVES { 
was misled, not only as to the correct 
ness of Miss Phillips’s conclusions, b t 
also as to her official designation, for 
the third report of the Factory Inves: 
tigating Commission has now been pub: 
lished and makes this statement (see 
page 12) as to Fire Hazards in Mer- 
cantile Establishments: “The investiga= 
tion was condticted by the co 
mission with the help of Frances Per- 


kins . and a trained force of in# 
spectors.” It will, therefore, be seer 
that the editor’s description of Miss 


Phillips was erroneous. ; 

It is quite apparent that the author of 
the article wishes the public to believe 
that there is great danger to life from 
the fire hazard in department stores; 
that their proprietors are thoughtless 
and negligent in the manner of, houses 
keeping in their establishments, and fail 
to safeguard their employes and custom- 
ers from possible fire. 

If these statements were true the 
would form reasonable grounds fot 
charges of' incompetency and negligen 
against the fire commissioner of Ne 
York city, since the fire prevention lav 
imposes a duty upon him to protect th 
employes of and the people who visi 
dry goods stores by such means as hi 
deems sufficient and adequate. 

What are the real conditions in dry 
goods stores i 
The Fire Department 
city, after the passage of the so-callec 
fire prevention law, caused a speci: 
staff of fire experts to inspect ever 


ommunications 


irge store in New York city and make 


azards found therein, and upon re- 
‘giving such reports issued orders, 
there necessary, for the remedying of 
leficiencies, which orders were all 
jromptly complied with. 

| It is, therefore, for the public to de- 
jide between the official reports of the 
|xperts employed by the city of New 
fork and the opinion of a writer with 
jo stated experience on the subject, 
ind to judge whether, from a fire stand- 
loint, the employes and customers of 


‘epartment stores are being properly 
|irotected. 
Practically every large dry goods 


‘tore in New York city is equipped with 
‘nm automatic sprinkler system through- 
\iut its entire building, which system is 
‘cknowledged to be about 95 per cent 
\erfect and is relied upon by every fire 
|xpert to prevent the rapid spread of 
‘ire; it maintains a special corps of 
‘leaners whose sole duty is to pick up 
luring the day all rubbish that is thrown 
ipon the floors; its rules forbid smok- 
mg; its aisles are kept clear of obstruc- 
ions; its exits are as sufficient and in 
most cases larger and more numerous 
han required by law; it has regular fire 
irills; its rubbish and waste are kept in 
Fire Department approved fireproof 
feceptacles; its packing materials are 
cept and packing is done in Fire De- 
dartment approved fireproof enclosed 
tooms; the immediate presence of the 
arge force 
makes the possibility of a fire calamity 
most unlikely, and the general watch- 
ful care in the management makes the 
fire hazard extremely small. 

| The patrons of dry goods stores are 
constantly on the move and visit the dif- 
erent parts of the stores, and to say 
that they do not know where the exits 


ie (all plainly and conspicuously in- 
dicated) would be an insult to their in- 
telligence. 

| The experience of the department 
store proprietor has taught him that the 
comfort and safety of his employes and 
customers are essential to~the success- 
ful conduct of business and the public 
can be assured that he will do what he 
can to provide safeguards, not only 
those required by law, but such addition- 
al means as are found practicable to 
further insure safety. 

It will not be claimed that all of the 
conditions herein described can be 
found in each establishment, but it is un- 
fair to find one faulty condition here 
and another there and still another in a 
third place and then present them as 
though all of them, or a majority of 
them, were common to all places of busi- 
ness. 

- It seems to be a most conclusive an- 
swer to the sensational statements -por- 
traying the awful hazards that are al- 
leged to exist in these establishments to 
state the fact that within the past fifty 
years not a single life has been lost by 
reason of fire in a department store in 
New York; that within that time there 
thas been no general conflagration in any 
department store in the city of New 
York, and that the report of the Nation- 
al Board of Fire Underwriters will 


‘| report thereon in reference to the fire - 


employed unquestionably | 


show that within the past twenty years 
there has not been a conflagration in any 
department store in the United States, in 
a building of fireproof construction and 
with a sprinkler equipment, which is 
the character of building of nearly all 
New York city department stores. 
When we remember conflagrations that 
have occurred in assembly halls, thea- 
ters, railroad stations, hotels, factories, 
and other places where a large number 
of persons are assembled, and then look 
at the record of the department store, 
it is safe to say that these are the best 
protected and looked after establish- 
ments in the country. 
E. W. BLoomincpALe. 

[Retail Dry Goods Ass’n.] 

New York. 


O tHe Epiror: Anna Crawford 
— Phillips’s article in THe Survey of 
October 24, on Fire Hazards in De- 
partment Stores, while sufficiently 
alarming, fortunately is not in the opin- 
ion of the writer, who has had many 
years experience in the Fire Depart- 
ment of the city, speaking broadly, and 
in a general sense, altogether correct. 
While the conditions mentioned by Miss 
Phillips might have been found to ex- 
ist in a small number of department 
stores outside of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, or outside of New York, they do 
not apply to those large mercantile es- 
tablishments here. 

While there are large floor spaces and 
considerable stock of merchandise 
stored and exposed for sale on the vari- 
ous floors it should be remembered that 
said floors are not only provided with 
portable fire appliances, such as fire ex- 
tinguishers, safety bucket tanks, 40 gal. 
chemical engines on wheels, etc., but in 
addition with an automatic sprinkler 
system and an automatic fire alarm, both 
of which in the event of fire would im- 
mediately automatically summon the ap- 
paratus of the Fire Department; the 
exit facilities are not ample but easy of 
access. 

While those on upper floors were 
coming down, those on lower floors 
would be out of building so that con- 
gestion would not follow. 

These stores are not only continually 
subjected to a thorough inspection by 
the nearest fire company but also by ex- 
perts from fire insurance authorities, 
and not only are the sprinkler heads 
free from obstruction but all fire ap- 
pliances are examined and tested. 

It may also surprise Miss Phillips 
very much to know that a large per- 
centage of these department stores em- 
ploy a retired officer of the New York 


Fire Department, who is under super- 


vision by a company of experts, who 
daily holds fire drills among the em- 
ployes, organizes and instructs fire bri- 
gades not only in fire extinguishing but 
fire prevention and fire fighting, and 
who hourly examines and tests not only 
fire appliances but a number of other 
things to see that the possibility of a 
fire is reduced to a minimum. 

If the public who frequent these 
stores and the large numbers employed 
therein were only afforded one-half or 
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even one-third of the protection in their 


homes where they pass the most dan- 


gerous period of their time, viz., asleep 
in bed, the number of fires would be 
greatly reduced and the loss of life and 
injury greatly decreased. 

A hazard of which Miss Phillips does 
not speak of, and which to a, certain 
extent does exist in large mercantile 
places in the chute for the transmission 
of waste paper, etc., and these are 
guarded not only by sprinkler heads 
automatically opening, but in one case 
in particular, the slightest in such a 
chute on any floor of the department 
store, the doors of the chute will auto- 
matically close, and the huge door in the 
engine room where the chute terminates, 
will automatically close and an alarm of 
fire sounded in the engine room, giving 
immediate notice of the fire at its very 
inception. 

All revolving doors should be remov- 
ed and red signs should point to exits. 
Stairways should not be around ro- 
tundas although this is made safe if 
water curtain is installed as was abso- 
lutely demonstrated in the Blooming- 
dale fire a few years ago. Nearly all 
stores are under expert inspection, many 
of them have retired firemen in charge. 
The fire that reached the top of build- 
ing in five minutes was in Binghamton, 
N. Y., in a remodelled—not fireproof— 
and non-sprinklered building. The open 
rotunda acts also as a vent to let flames 
and smoke out as was shown by the two 
fires in a store in Pittsburgh. Indi- 
vidual instances may be found where 
carelessness exists but the absence of any 
noted fires in stores show that the pre- 
cautions taken are sufficient to meet all 
hazards. 

Rome was not founded in a day nor 
has fire prevention been so perfected 
that it is impossible to have fires, but 
steady progress has been and is continu- 
ing to be made in this direction, but the 
article in THE Survey is that of an 
alarmist. No doubt there is room for 
improvements in every class of build- 
ings, but the vivid picture of Miss Phil- 
lips, portrayed in a very alarming man- 
ner, is very much overdrawn, in my 
opinion, as far as it relates to depart- 
ment stores in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan. The danger of fires occurring in 
such places is remote, and should one 
occur, the employes are well drilled, and 
the fire brigades properly instructed, 
and the auxiliary fire appliances intel- 
ligently handled, and the Fire Depart- 
ment immediately automatically notified. 

Every argument is based on the imag- 
ination of the writer while the cold facts 
prove that the dangers have been met 
and overcome—for there has never been 
a life lost in a fireproof, sprinklered de- 
partment store fire—of no other class of 
structure or enterprise can this be said. 
The professional firemen while they see 
the need of minimizing hazards do not 
share the sensational views expressed 
by the writer. 7 

Epwarp F. Croker. 
[Croker National Fire Prevention Co.; 
formerly chief New York City Fire 

Department. ] 

New York. 
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O tHe Epiror: It is unfortunate 

that Mr. Bloomingdale both misinter- 
prets and misquotes the editor’s note pre- 
ceeding my article on Fire Hazards in 
Department Stores. The entire article, 
including the editor’s note, had the ap- 
proval of the counsel for the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commis- 
sion, Frances Perkins being the director 
of the investigation—her services hav- 
ing been lent by the Committee on 
Safety for that purpose. 

At the public hearings before the com- 
mission at the City Hall on June 24, I 
testified at length as to the facts regard- 
ing the fire hazard established by the 
investigation of mercantile establish- 
ments. Mr. Bloomingdale, as counsel 
for the Retail Dry Goods Association, 
and other representatives of mercantile 
interests were present during my testi- 
mony and were given full opportunity 
at that time to CrOsS- -examine an inves- 
tigator whose “authority and impor- 
tance’ they might question; this oppor- 
tunity was declined. 

Later on the same day Mr. Blooming- 
dale asked to take the stand, and among 
other statements said: “The testimony 
of Miss Phillips this morning was very 
impressive indeed, and I haven't the 
slightest doubt that all of the facts that 
she stated are exactly as_ she stated 
them.” Questioned by Mr. Elkus, coun- 
sel for the commission, “That is, Miss 
Phillips, the investigator of the commis- 


sion?” Mr. Bloomingdale answered 
“Ves,” 
Mr. Bloomingdale states that “the 


author of the article wishes the public 
to believe that there is a great danger 
to life from the fire hazard in depart- 
ment stores.” 
SurvEY summary of the report are not 
based upon the wishes or opinions of the 
writer, but are based upon the facts de- 
veloped from the data collected as to 
actual conditions existing in eighty re- 
tail mercantile establishments in this 
state, thirty of which are located in the 
city of New York. The report contain- 
ing in detail the information which es- 
tablishes these facts may be obtained 
from the New York State Factory In- 
vestigating Commission, 170 Broadway, 
New York city. 

The preponderance of testimony given 
at the commission’s hearings by fire de- 
partment officials and other experts fully 
sustains the investigation findings. 

Mr. Bloomingdale further states that 
“the Fire Department of New York 
city after the passage of the so-called 
fire prevention law caused a special staff 
of fire experts to inspect every large 
store in New York city, and made a re- 
port thereon in reference to the fire 
hazards found therein.” By this state- 
ment he intimates that reports as to 
such conditions are available for the pub- 
lic and employes. Of course the con- 
tents of these are unknown to the gen- 
eral public and it would be interesting 
to know the attitude of the counsel for 
the Retail Dry Goods Association were 
these reports printed and distributed 
broadcast. 

Any person technically familiar with 
automatic sprinklers realizes their worth 
as a fire extinguishing apparatus. My 


The statements in THE 


statement dealt with the fact that this 
device has not been developed as a 
safety device in case of panic, in that 
both public and employes are ignorant 
of its purpose and working. Its instal- 
lation is primarily for property protec- 
tion and not life protection. 

Mr. Bloomingdale makes unqualified 
statements in regard to a number of 
specific conditions, implying that in prac- 
tically all large New York department 
stores there is no likelihood of fire or 
life hazard from rubbish, smoking, aisle 
obstruction, Jinsufficient exits, lack of 
fire drills and careless use of packing 
materials. As the original article indi- 
cates, the investigators repeatedly found 
all of these—as well as other hazards 
—existing in thé stores of New ‘York 
city. The published report shows the 
extent to which these particular hazards 
were found. 

It has been proven by repeated shame- 
ful disasters that no greater fallacy ex- 
ists than to claim~because a thing has 
not happened it will never happen. The 
comparatively receat sud unprecedented 


calamities have Kap;emed notwithstand-' 


ing laws and inspectiers. Such calam- 
ities are followed by legislation estab- 
lishing new standards of inspection and 
safety, yet it is necessary to. maintain 
official bureaus to enforce the laws and 
constantly to conduct campaigns for 
public education. 

The statements made in the article 
are no more sensational than the facts. 
When a department store can contain at 
one time over 4,000 employes and many 
thousands more customers—all unaware 
of the many hidden sources of danger, 
most of them unfamiliar with stairway 
exits and unaware, also, of the presence, 
purpose or use of a sprinkler system— 
such a situation is sensational in its 
tragic possibilities of panic and disaster. 

Mr. Croker’s opinion, as expressed in 
his letter to the editor, that there is 
practically no fire hazard or life hazard 
in department stores is curiously at vari- 
ance with the opinion of Chief Kenlon 
of the New York city Fire Department 
when giving testimony before the fac- 
tory commission; with that of J. O. 
Hammitt, chief of the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention, and with that of a number 
of fire prevention experts testifying on 
the same day. ; 

The presence in many department 
stores of the retired firemen from Mr. 
Croker’s bureau undoubtedly is an ad- 
vantage and has an excellent psycho- 
logical effect; but the fact that this re- 
cent investigation found so many well- 
recognized fire and life hazards exist- 
ing so commonly, even in stores main- 
taining this service, indicates either that 
these firemen are not competent to 
handle the fire prevention work or that 
their recommendations for fire preven- 
tion programes are not accepted and in- 
cluded in the policy of the firm. 

One of the most useful social contri- 
butions which the merchants of New 
York city could make to the community 
would be the establishment of the best 
modern, scientific fire and life protection 
methods in the great public gathering 
places under their control. 

ANNA CRAWFORD PHILLIPs. 

New York. 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS | 


The County Prisons of Pennsylvania. } 
Pennsylvania Prison Society,, Fifth and} 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. ot 


Wages of Women in the Candy F actories. 
in Massachusetts. Bulletin No. 4, October,) 
1914. Minimum Wage Commission, ee | 


Wages of Women in the Laundries im 
Massachusetts. Bulletin No. 5, October, 
1914. Minimum Wage Commisssion, Bos- | 
ton. | 
| 

First Aid Treatment of Injured Persons, : 
Safety Bulletin No. 17, October 1, 1914. | 
National Founders’ Association, 141 Broad= 
way, New York. i 


Music in the Public Schools. By will 
Earhart, Director of Music, Public Schools, | 
Pittsburgh. Bulletin No. 33, U.S. Bureau } 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Cleveland City Hospital: Its History, 
Functions, Possibilities. By Howell Wright, 
superintendent. Monograph series No. 2. | 
Department of Public Welfare, Cleveland. © 


Social Laws of Canada and Gatatiol 
Summarized for the use of Children’s Aid 
Societies and Social Workers. By J. J.. 
Kelso, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 


Standard Dietary for an Orphanage. 
Written for the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections by Dr. Adele S. Jaffa, 
lecturer in dietetics at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Papers on the Influence of Smoke on i 
Health. Edited by Oskar Klotz and Wm. 
Charles White. Mellon Institute of In- 
dustrial Research and School of Specific” 
Industries, University of Pittsburgh. 


Intellectual and Cultural Relations be 
tween the United States and the Othe 
Republics of America. By Harry Erwin 

Bard. Carnegie Endowment for Teena 
tional Peace, Washington, D. C. 


National Honor and Peace. 
Broido. National Honor and Vital Inter- 
ests. By Russell Weisman. Prize Ora- 
tions of the Intercollegiate Peace Associa 


By Loui 


The Neglect of the Aged. 
Nascher.., Reprinted from the 
Record, September 12, 1914. A criticism 
of prevailing methods in asylums and 
homes, with suggestions for better physical 
and mental care for inmates. Dr. I. 
Nascher, 103 West 88 Street, New York 
city. 

The Springfield (Ill.) Survey: The Pub- 
lic Schools of Springfield, by Leonard P. 
Ayres, 25 cents; Recreation, by Lee F. 
Hanmer and Clarence A. Perry, 25 cents; 
Housing, by John Ihlder, 15 cents; Care 
of Mental Defectives, the Insane and Al- 
coholics, by Walter ie Treadway, M.D., 15 
cents. Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, Russell Sage. Foundation, 130 East 
22d Street, New York. 


The College and the City. A Series of 
Addresses delivered at the National Con- 
ference on Universities and Public Service. 
Committee on Practical Training for Pub- 
ic Service of the American Political 
Science Association. Free to university 
and other educational officers, librarians, 
editors and public officials. Price to others 
25 cents. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, executiv 
secretary, Box 380, Madison, Wis. - 


believes in the American people. 
He believes that YOU should know the 
TRUTH about the inside workings of 
YOUR government and the records of 
your representatives at Washington. 


So with the help and approval of a score 
of other fighters for the common good, 
Senator La Follette established 


La Follette’s Magazine 


devoted to fearless discussion of the most 
important public questions, and has de- 
partments for the home, special articles, 
stories, a Farm Department, fiction, 
humor, important news of the world. 
*ublished monthly. Regular price $1.00 per year. 


“o permit you to get acquainted with the maga- 
zine we will send it to you on trial 


3 Months for 25c. 


Simply send a quarter with your name 
and address to 


A FOLLETTE’S, Box 40, Madison, Wis. 


RS PE DORSET ET EL BO LEE EE SEER 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
STATISTICS 
We make a specialty of preparing and calculating 
STATISTICAL data, charts and details of any 
tind, for ANNUAL REPORTS, BUDGETS, 
EXHIBITS ete. :: :: Reasonable rates. 


lew York Statistical Co., 38 Park Row,N.Y.C. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 


t Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
dunt Vernon, has accommodations for 
hh and poor men. More than ten thou- 
id have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
Avery, Mgr. 


llassified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
ees Yours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
tmts per line, 

“Want” advertisements under the various head- 
\gs “Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
‘mts each word or initial, including the address, 
br each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
lent, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 
\ YOUNG WOMAN with experience to 


‘e charge of a settlement in small village 

miles from New York City. Must play 

no. Salary $75 monthly. Apply by let- 
E. E., 45 E. 72nd St. 


MATRON wanted for Jewish child car- 
+ institution. Address 731 W. 6th St., 
icinnati, O. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


{OUNG MAN, WITH TRAINING 
1D EXPERIENCE IN BOYS’ WORK 
EKS POSITION IN BOYS’ HOME. 
ACE THAT CAN BE MADE A LIFE 
IRK DESIRED. ADDRESS _ 1299 
RVEY. 


AMERICA’S CONQUEST OF EUROPE 


By David Starr Jordan 


One of a group of fifteen noteworthy volumes on vital subjects.* 


A refreshing dream of conquest by our national ideal of democracy. The recent ex- 
perience of the author in England during the opening months of the present war makes his 
words of especial weight to American readers. The message which he brings to us in 
this book is one of encouragement and stimulation to higher ideals of manhood and 
patriotism. Its purpose is to point out how America must first conquer herself and how, 
then, because of her peculiar inherent fitness for the task and the position which she 
holds among the nations of the world, she can, if she will, bring about the feeling of true 
brotherhood among the powers of the earth. 


12mo. 60 Cents Net; by Mail 68 Cents. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Massachusetts 


* All of the volumes are bound in uniform style, in Japanese hand-made paper over boards and parch- 
ment back, colored end-papers, gilt top, rough edges, gold lettering, with a Grecian coin embosed in gold 
onthe cover. An attractive pamphlet describing each of the fifteen volumes in the set, together with a pic- 
ture of Dr. Jordan and an account of his interesting career, will be sent upon request. 


WHAT MEN SAY: 


“Its contributors have shrewdly observed the panorama of 


A Big 


Business Man life and understand its meaning.” | 
A College “The most valuable magazine that comes to my desk.” 
President 
| 
A Veteran “| regard it, as a general magazine for Christian workers, |! 
Editor the high water mark.” } 
Thousands say they regard it as essential to an adequate appreciation 
of others of the present-day fight for righteousness. 


They are speaking of 


ssociationMen 


The trade journal of the Young Men's Christian Association, recording in pithy article 
and by telling illustration the methods and results of the activities for individual and 
community betterment of an organization of more than 600,000 members, operating in 
over fifty countries. 


In its columns the most eager and alert workers discuss difficult problems covering the 
religious, social, mental and physical uplift of men and boys, and in clear, practical lan- 
guage tell the result of their fascinating experience. 


IT IS VALUABLE BECAUSE— 


“There is not a dull line in it.” 

It stands for everyday Christianity in everyday places. 
It reveals conditions, and stimulates for service. 

It shows what is being done o make the world better. 
It is international and broadens vision and sympathy. 
It gives tested suggestions and plans for work. 


Price of ASSOCIATION MEN is $1.00 per year. To readers of The Survey, a special 


price of $1.00 for two years will be made, if this paper is mentioned. 


Wnite Dept. S, ASSOCIATION MEN 
124 East 28th Street 
New York City, New York 


THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE | 


SK for my striking free booklet ‘THE MAGIC 
STORY OF ACHIEVEMENT” — deseribing 

a wonderful book for Xmas giving. Shall I sen 
my new, complete, magazine-subscription bargain cata- 


log, too? E. M. DUNBAR, 9 Rowena St., Boston, Mass. 


and the Religious Life,” by Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body sent free on application to the First 
Church in Boston (Unitarian) 64 Marlborough- 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


AND WALLACE MOR. — 
GAN'S FIFTY PICTURES ~ 
MATCH THE HUMOR ~ 
AND LOCAL COLCR 
OF JULIAN STREET'S 
NARRATIVE 


WHAT MARK TWAIN 
DID FOR EUROPE IN 
“INNOCENTS ABROAD" 
JULIAN STREE;T HAS 
DONE FOR AMERICA IN 
“ABROAD AT HOME” 


IVE 


LONVONODVONONGNGNONG) 


The American adventures of two happy fellows, Julian Street writer, and Wallace Morgan artist 
And they got right down to the very roots of American lifé—they picture it as it has neverbeen pictured __ f 


before—the amusing side, and, above all, the human side. 
Price $2.50 net, postage 12 cents 


< THE NEW MAP OF EUROPE Hor the Friend wha Likes Unusual Fiction 
RS By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS SS ee et 


The political history of Europe for the last ten years condenséd into one Alice Hegan Rice’s latest 


volume, by a clear-sighted, impartial American, who has been {or years in THE HONORABLE PERCIVAL a 


The gift book of the year, with its fifty inimituble pictures. 


close touch with the affairs of which he writes. Here is shown just how the The romance of a Blighted Being. Gay romance, spark. 
foreign policies of England, France, Russia, Austria and Gernariy made ling nonsense, overflowing with high spirits, 


the present war inevitable. Six maps. 8vo, 412 pages. $2.00 net; postese'l 0 cents 


Crosby pictures. $1.00-nel, postage5 cents 


THE REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY Eleanor Hallowell Abbott’s latest = 8 

By His Son, COUNT ILYA TOLSTOY LITTLE EVE EDGARTON aoe 

A living picture of one of the strangest and most significant feures of “Jt has the real flavor and charm of “Molly Make-Believe.” if 
modern times as his children knew him. 


_ Pictures by Crosby. | $1.00 net, postage 5 cents 


Forty-eignt full-page illustrations from photographs of interest. Price $2.50 nel, Roslduc Si cents 


7 | Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s new novel | 
THE STORY-LIFE OF NAPOLEO ue 
By WAYNE WHIPPLE e pos THE ENCOUNTER 


“Masterly in its compactness and brevity . . . 
is brilliant, a novel that growsall the greater in retri 
Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents 


A life of Napoleon told in a brilliant composite of nearly 1000. shyt stories 
gathered from many sources and arranged in the order of their sajpening. 
Frontispiece in color and sixty insets from famous historic paintings. Price $2.40. nef ‘postage 1 2c. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF A RUSSIAN EXILE | Samuel Merwin’s latest book .- 


Saas cen | THE CHARMED LIFE OF 

{ The remarkable experiences of a remarkable Russian git] one, f the very MISS AUSTIN i 

} few condemned to exile in Siberia for life who have escaped and 3 lived. In which the reader finds pictured the fascination an 
> Illustrated. Price $1.50 net, postage 10 cents evil of the Orient, the adventures of a daring and de 
= ful American girl, and an enchanting love story.. 
S THE OLD WORLD IN THE NEW : re : Crosby pictures. Price $1.35 net, postage | 0 cents 

( By Prof EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 5 F 
2) Bethe. Daivetetes of Wisconsin Maria Thompson Daviess’ latest 


An authoritative and intensely interesting discussion of the sigh 4éance of PHYLLIS 
past and present immigration to the American people. A glimpse into the enchanted Jand of sixteen which m 
Illustrations from significant photographs maps and diagrams. Price $2.40 net, postisis +12 cents young folks and the right kind of grown-ups will x 
with delight.” j 
JUVENI LE COURTS AND PROBATION Illustrations by Johnson. Price et net, postage 10 cents 
By BERNARD FLEXNER and ROGER N. BALISWIN T 

It is the only authoritative statement published on the best priv¢iples and Virginia Tracy’s 
methods in juvenile court work today. An indispensable wor!ing hand- “PERSONS UNKNOWN” ; 
beok for every juvenile court judge, probation officer, and warker with A mystery story for everybody. ; ag 
children in the country. Illustrations. Price $1.25 net, yottage 10 cents Pictures by Raleigh. (Price $1.35 net, ate 10 cents i ; oa 


NONONG) 


ONO NON 


} 


A year of The Century is a noble gift to the frivnd who | Crownthe Christmas stockings you fill y 


appreciates the best in periodical literature sone ain the| best-of 2 ae 


Readers of The Survey may take advantage of the ese (F ee Hodgson Bumietts delightful “The Lost 
Christmas gift offer—the rich Christmas number (sree) and will run through twelve numbers.) $3.00 for the 


b £ 1915, and'the N b d 1b 
the twelve numbers of 1915 for $4.00. Chrisimas gift card ers fee. an Big ou beste ar bo Dee 


on request. twentieth. Christmas gift card on request. ah 


UNION SQUARE | THE CENTURY CO. ? 
L/int WO OTT WATATATOTATTOTATATATAT. A ATATAIONATOTATATATAN VaVaAV Navan 
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